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This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, ar- 
ticles, and reviews published during the year 1932, together with 
some bearing the date 1931 that were inadvertently omitted from the 
| bibliography for that year (PQ, XI, 167-215). I am indebted to 
Professor Ronald S. Crane for his continued interest in the bibliog- 
raphy and for a considerable number of the titles here given. Those 
who have become accustomed to consulting this bibliography will hope, 
with the new editor, that Professor Crane will continue to contribute 
his notes and criticisms to it. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR=Ameiican historical review. 

. : Archiv=Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Beiblatt=Beiblatt sur Anglia. 

DVLG=Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift Literaturwissenschaft u. Geistes- 

geschichte. 

EHR=English historical review. 

ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatschri}t. 

JEGP=Journal of English and Germanic philology. 

JMH=Journal of modern history. 

LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLR=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N & Q=Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quarterly. 
RAA=Revue anglo-ameéricaine. 
RC=Revue critique. 

RCC=Revue des cours et conférences. 

RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes, 
; RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 
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RHP=Revue d'histoire de la philosophie. 
RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 
RSH=Revue de synthése historique. 
SP=Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 
TLS=Times literary supplement (London). 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 

Addington, Marion H. “Dodsley’s Museum.” N&Q, CLXIT (1932), 
47-48. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume XII, 
1931. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1932. Pp. 272. . 

Baugh, Albert C. “American bibliography for 1931: English language 
and literature.” PMLA, XLVI (1931). 

See especially pp. 1358-66. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, XLVIT (1932), 104-13. 

Block, Andrew. The book collector’s nade mecum. London: Denis 
Archer, 1932. 

“Bookseller’s binding.” TLS, March 10, 1932, p. 176. 

Also corr. by D. E. Yates, ibid., June 9, 1932, p. 427. 

Bond, Richmon P., and MacMillan, Dougald. “Recent publications: 
Studies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” SP, XXIX 
(1932), 505-14. 

Catalogue of an exhibition illustrating the history of the English news- 
paper through three centuries. From the library of the Press 
Club, London. May 25 to June 18. London: J. and E. Bumpus, 
1932. Pp. 58. 

A Catalogue of XVIIIth century verse. Part III, “Scots-Young. 
Anonymous, Academic-Brooke.” London: P.J. & A.E. Dobell, 
[1932]. Catalogue 122. 

Clapp, Sarah L. C. “Subscription publishers prior to Jacob Tonson.” 
Library, 4th series, XTIT (1932), 158-83. 

Crane, Ronald S., and Prior, M. E. “English literature, 1660-1800: 
a current bibliography.” PO, XI (1932), 167-215. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of. “Gabriel Naudé and John Evelyn: 
with some notes on the Mazarinades.” Library, 4th series, XII 
(1932), 382-408. 

Dowling, Margaret. “Public Record Office research: the Equity side 
of Chancery, 1558-1714.” RES, VIII (1932), 185-200. 
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Fussell, G. E., and Atwater, V.G. B. “Travel and topography in sev- 
enteenth-century England: a bibliography of sources for social and 
economic history.” Library, XIII (1932), 292-311. 

Gillett, Charles Ripley. Burned books: Neglected chapters in British 
history and literature. New York: Columbia University press, 
1932. 2 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, July 7, 1932, p. 498. 

Gottschalk, Louis. “Studies since 1920 of French thought in the period 
of the Enlightenment.” JMH, IV (1932), 242-60. 

Graham, Walter. “The authorship of the Flapper, 1796.” N & Q, 
CLXITI (1932), 25. 

See also corr., ibid., pp. 122, 246, 340. 

Graham, Walter. ‘The authorship of the Norwich Cabinet, 1794-5.” 
N & Q, CLXITI (1932), 294-95. 

Halkett, Samuel, and Laing, John. Dictionary of anonymous and pseu- 

donymous English literature. New and enlarged edition by Dr. 
James Kennedy, W. A. Smith, and A. F. Johnson. Volume six. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1932. Pp. 449. 

Havens, Raymond Dexter. “A cancel in the Political Miscellanies.” 
RES, VIII (1932), 211-12. 

Hobhouse, Edmund. “The library of a physician circa 1700.” Le- 

; brary, 4th series, XIII (1932), 89-96. 

‘ Jackson, Holbrook. The anatomy of bibliomania. New and revised 

| edition. London: The Soncino Press, 1932. 

" A reprint at a more moderate price. 

; Jaggard, W. “Robert Tutchin, a bookseller of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” N & QO, CLXIT (1932), 224. 

Laprade, W. T., “The present state of the history of England in the 
eighteenth century.” JMH, IV (1932), 581-603. 


|, “London booksellers and publishers 1700-1750." N & Q, CLXII 
(1932), 46-47, 116-20. 
” ’ McKerrow, R. B. “A publishing agreement of the late seventeenth 


century.” Library, 4th series, XIII (1932), 184-87. 
Milford, R. T. “The Female Tatler.” MP, XXIX (1932), 350-51. 
Morison, Stanley. The English newspaper: some account of the 
: physical development of journals printed in London between 1622 


T and the present day. Cambridge: University press, 1932. Pp. 
xii-+ 335, 
le PF by B. H. Newdigate in LM, XXVI (1932), 168; in NV & Q, CLXII 
32), 431. 


Prendeville, P. L. “A select bibliography of Irish economic history. 
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Part two: the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” Economic 
history review, III (1932), 402-16. 

Sparrow, John. “The earlier owners of books in John Selden’s library.” 
Bodleian quarterly record, V1 (1931), 263-71. 

“Thirty-third critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to December 1931).” 
Isis, XVIIL (1932), 334-429. 

See especially pp. 349-58. 

Van Tieghem, Paul. “Histoire littéraire générale et comparée: Quin- 
zieéme compte rendu annuel.” RSH, L (1931), 377-99. 

The Year’s work in English studies. Volume XI, 1930. Edited for the 
English Association by F. S. Boas. Oxford: University press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1932. Pp. 400. : 


Il. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 
Bolingbroke’s defence of the Treaty of Utrecht. Being letters VI- 
VIII of the Study and use of history. With an introduction by 
G. M. Trevelyan. Cambridge: University press, 1932. 
Briggs, Martin S. The homes of the Pilgrim Fathers in England and 
America (1620-1688). Oxford: University press, 1932. Pp. xvi 
+211. 


Points out that New England architecture was derived from the building 
practice of the county of Essex. 


Buchan, Mrs. John. Lady Louise Stuart. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1932. Pp. 275. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 20, 1932, p. 745. 
Campbell, Kathleen. Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. London: 
Thornton Butterworth; New York: Little Brown, 1932. Pp. 319. 


Rev. in TLS, Sept. 22, 1932, p. 653; by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Oct. 1, 
1932, p. 408. 


Bryant, Arthur. King Charles IJ. London: Longmans, 1931. 


Rev. by E. H. in English historical review, Oct., 1932, p. 708-09; by Clennell 
Wilkinson in LM, XXV (1932), 312-13; by W. C. Abbott in Vale Review, XXI 
(1931), 410-13; by F. G. Marcham in AHR, XXXVII (1932), 592-93. 


Chambers, J. D. Nottinghamshire in the eighteenth century: a study 
of life and labour under the squirearchy. London: P. S. King, 
1932. Pp. 377. 

Chancellor, Frank. Sarah Churchill. London: Philip Allan, 1932. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 22, 1932, p. 653. 

Corson, James C. “Resistance no rebellion.” Juridical review, XLII 

(1930), 245-56. 


A discussion of the juridical aspects of the Whig interpretation of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 
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Davis, E. Jeffries. “Whitehall in the seventeenth century.” TLS, 
Sept. 15, 1932, p. 643. 


On the difficulties and technical nature of London cartography, and suggestion 
to students to “avail themselves of the cooperative labours of three societies”: 
the London and Middlesex Archzological Society, the London Topographical 
Society, and the London Survey Committee. 


Dimond, Sydney G. The psychology of Methodism. London: Epworth 
press, 1932. Pp. 154. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. Wéilliam Penn, Quaker and pioneer. London: Con- 
stable; New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. Pp. xi+428. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, 1932, p. 701; by H. G. Wood in Spectator, Oct. 22, 1932, 
546-48; by Hugh Kingsmill in Bookman (London), LXXXIII (1932), 126-27. 


Dowdell, E. G. A hundred years of quarter sessions: the government 
of Middlesex from 1660 to 1760. Cambridge: University press, 
1932. Pp. Ixxv+215. 

Fay, Bernard. ‘Learned societies in Europe and America in the 
eighteenth century.” AHR, XXXVII (1932), 255-66. 

Firth, Sir Charles. ““Macaulay’s third chapter.” History, XVII (1932), 
201-19. 

Fortescue, Sir John. Marlborough. London: Peter Davies; New 
York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. 175. 

Friedell, Egon. <A cultural history of the modern age. Volume II. 
Book two: Baroque and Rococo: from the Thirty Years’ War 
to the Seven Years’ War; Book three: Enlightenment and Revo- 
lution: from the Seven Years’ War to the Congress of Vienna. 
Translated from the German by Charles Francis Atkinson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. ; 

Rev. by Walton H. Hamilton in Yale Review, XXI (1932), 416-19. 

“A Georgian ladies’ club.” Leading article, TLS, August 11, 1932, 
pp. 561-62. 

Gilboy, Elizabeth Waterman. “Demand as a factor in the Industrial! 
Revolution.” Facts and factors in economic history: articles by 
former students of Edwin Francis Gay. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University press, 1932, pp. 620-39. 

Grey, Charles. The merchant venturers of London. London: H. F. & 
G. Witherby, 1932. 

Hervey, John Lord. Some materials towards memoirs of the reign of 
King George II. Edited by Romney Sedgwick. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1931. 3 vols. Cf. PQ, XI, 170. 

Rev. by Basis Williams in EHR, July, 1932, 502-03. 

Hunt, R. N. Carew. “Letters from an autograph collection.” Corn- 

hill, UXXTIT (1932), 471-80, 513-20. 
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Unpublished letters from the collection formed by John Wild, from which a 
volume was published in 1931. 
Innes, Arthur D. The maritime and colonial expansion of England 


under the Stuarts (1603-1714). London: Sampson Low, 1932. 

Rev. in TLS, April 14, 1932, p. 263. 

Johnson, E. A. J. American economic thought in the seventeenth 
century. London: P. S. King, 1932. Pp. xi+-292. 

Rev. by H. E. Batson in Economica, No. 38, 506-09; by O. M. Dickerson in 
Mississippi Valley historical review, XIX (1932), 413; by Broadus Mitchell in 
American economic review, XXII (1932), 698-99. 

Johnson, E. A. J. “British mercantilist doctrines concerning the ‘ex- 
ploitation of work’ and ‘foreign-paid incomes’.”” Journal of polit- 
ical economy, XL (1932), 750-70. 

Lee, Umphrey. The historical backgrounds of early Methodist en- 
thusiasm. New York: Columbia University press, 1931. Cf. 
PQ, XI, 171. , 

Rev. by John T. McNeill in JMH, IV (1932), 292-93. 

Lipson, E. The economic history of England. Volumes II and III. 
The age of mercantilism. London: A. and C. Black; New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. viiit-464 and v+542. Cf. PQ, XI, 171. 

Rev. by N. S. B. Gras in American economic review, XXII (1932), 486-88; 
by Henri Sée in Economic history review, II (1932), 423-25; by T. S. Ashton in 
Economica, No. 35 (1932), 116-19. 

Lipson, E. “England in the age of mercantilism,”’ Journal of economic 
and business history, 1 (1932), 691-707. 

Maxwell, Constantia. The English travellers in France, 1698-1815. 
London: Routledge, 1932. Pp. 310. 

Rev. by Henri Sée in RH, CLXX (1932), 537-38. 

Mowat, R. B. England in the eighteenth century. London: Harrap, 
1932. Pp. 281. 

Rev. in History, Oct., 1932, 269-70; by D. C. Somerville in English review, 
LIV (1932), 690-91. 

Muddiman, J. H. “Benjamin Harris, the first American journalist.” 
N & Q, CLXIIT (1932), 129-33, 147-50, 166-70, 223, 273-74. 
Petrie, Sir Charles. The Jacobite movement. London: Eyre and 

Spottiswoode, 1932. Pp. 315. 

Rev. in TLS, May 5, 1932, p. 318. 

Pound, Arthur. The Penns of Pennsylvania and England. London 
and New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xx+349. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 10, 1932, p 823. 

Realey, Charles Bechdolt. The early opposition to Siw Robert Wal- 
pole. University of Kansas Humanistic Studies, Vol. IV, nos. ii 
and iii. Lawrence, Kansas, 1931. Pp. 280. 

Rev. by W. T. Laprade in South Atlantic quarterly, XXXI1 (1932), 252. 
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Richards, R. D. “Mr. Pepys and the goldsmith bankers.” Economic 
history, 11 (1932), 501-20. 
Sitwell, Edith. Bath. London: Faber & Faber, 1932. Pp. 288. 
Rev. in TLS, May 12, 1932, p. 343. 
Smith, R. W. Innes. English-speaking students of medicine at the 
University of Leyden. London: Oliver and Boyd, 1932. Pp. 
xxii+258. 


Rev. in TLS, April 14, 1932. 
Contains notes on Sir Thomas Browne, Goldsmith, Boswell’s uncle, and others. 


Sykes, Norman. “Episcopal administration in England in the eight- 
eenth century.” EHR, XLVII (1932), 414-46. 

Thomson, Mark A. The secretaries of state, 1681-1782. Oxford: 
Clarendon press, 1932. Pp. 206. 


Rev. in TLS, April 28, 1932, p. 299; by G. H. Guttridge in JMH, IV (1932), 
p. 470. 


Trevelyan, G. M. England under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the 
union with Scotland. London: Longmans, 1932. Pp. xv+-468. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, 1932, p. 699; by Sir John Marriott in Fortnightly review, 
DCCXCII (1932), 793-94. 


Whiting, C. E. Studies in English Puritanism from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, 1660-1688. London: S. P. C. K., 1931. Cf. 
PQ, XI, 172. 


Rev. by G. D. in EHR, April, 1932, pp. 337-38, who calls it “a very important 
contribution to ecclesiastical literature.” 


Wienbeck, Dorothea. Die Stellung der Frau der oberen und mittleren 
Gesellschaftsklassen Englands in der ersten Halfte des 18. Jakrh. 
unter Ausschluss der Vers- und Prosadichtung nach czeitgendéss. 
Zeugnissen dargestellt. Halle, 1931. Pp. 98. 

Wilkinson, Clennell. Bonnie Prince Charlie. London: Harrap, 1932. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 3, 1932, p. 805. 

Williams, Basil. Stanhope: a study in cighteenth century war and 

diplomacy. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1932. Pp. xvi+478. 
Rev. in TLS, May 26, 1932, p. 373. 

The life and times of Anthony &@ Wood (1632-95). Edited by Lle- 

welyn Powys. London: Wishart, 1932. Pp. xix+319. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 6, 1932, pp. 697-98; by Graham Greene in Spectator, Nov. 4, 
1932, 636-38. 

An abridgment from Clark’s edition in the publications of the Oxford His- 
torical Society. Intended for popular consumption. 


Wright, Luella M. The Jiterary life of the early Friends, 1650-1725. 
With an introduction by Rufus M. Jones. New York: Columbia 
University press, 1932. Pp. xiv-+309. 

Wright, Luella M. Literature and cducation in early Quakerism. Uni- 
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versity of Iowa studies, humanistic series, Vol. V, no. 2. Towa 
City: University of Iowa, 1933. 

Young, R. Fitzgibbon. ‘“Premonitions of the Industrial Revolution.” 
TLS, Jan. 14, 1932, p. 28. 


Early opposition by laborers to new inventions indicated by a passage in 
Shadwell’s Virtuoso. 


III. CURRENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Baker, John Tull. An historical and critical examination of English 
space and time theories from More to Berkeley. New York: 
Columbia University dissertation, 1930. Pp. 90. ‘ 

Rev. by Rudolph Kagey in Journal of Philosophy, Dec. 8, 1932, p. 697. 

Baker, John Tull. “Space, time, and God. A chapter in eighteenth- 
century philosophy.” Philosophical review, XLI (1932), 577-93. 

Becker, Carl L. The heavenly city of the eighteenth-century philos- 
ophers. (The Storrs lectures.) New Haven: Yale University 
press, 1932. Pp. [x]+168. 

Bond, Richmond P. English burlesque poetry, 1700-1750. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1932. Pp. xiv+483. (Har- 
vard Studies in English, VI.) 

Bosker, A. Literary criticism in the age of Johnson. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1930. Cf. PO, X, 177-78, and XI, 173. 


Rev. by Norman Foerster in PQ, XI (1932), 216-17; by Percy H. Houston in 
JEGP, XXXI (1932), 159-62; by J. R. Sutherland in RES, VIII (1932), 111-12; 
by Eduard Eckhardt in Bezblatt, XLIII (1932), 44-47. 


Boswell, Eleanore. The Restoration court stage. Cambridge: Harvard 

University press, 1932. Pp. xviii+370. 
Rev. in TLS, August 25, 1932. 

Brinkley, Roberta Florence. Arthurian Legend in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins press, 1932. Pp. xi+228. 
(Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, Vol. III.) 

Buck, Gerhard. Die Vorgeschichte des historischen Romans in der 
modernen englischen Literatur. Hamburg: Friedrichsen de Gruy- 
ter and co., 1931. Pp. 115. Cf. PO, XI, 173. 

Rev. by S. B. Liljegren in Beibiatt, XLIII (1932), 169-72. 

Cassirer, Ernst. Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die 
Schule von Cambridge. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1932. Pp. 143. 

Pe sen in TLS, Oct. 13, 1932, p. 735; by J. H. Muirhead in Mind, XLI (1932), 

I19-18. 

Clark, W. S. “The definition of the ‘Heroic Play’ in the Restoration 
period.” RES, VIII (1932), 437-44. 


A valuable collection of contemporary comments on this genre. 
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Craig, Mary Elizabeth. The Scottish periodical press, 1750-1789. 

Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 174. 
Rev. by Walter Graham in MP, XXX (1932), 113-14. 

Deane, Cecil V. Dramatic theory and the rhymed heroic play. Ox- 

ford: University press, 1931. Cf. PO, XI, 175. 
Rev. by William S. Clark in RES, VIII (1932), 359-62. 

De Boer, John. The theory of knowledge of the Cambridge Platonists. 
Madras: Methodist Publishing House, 1931. Pp. 160. 

Déprez, E. “Les grands voyages et les grandes découvertes jusqu’a 
la fin du XVIIIe siécle: origines, développement, conséquences.”’ 
Bulletin of the international committee of historical sciences, June, 
1930. 

Dobrée, Bonamy. Variety of ways. Oxford: University press, 1932. 


Rev. in TLS, April 28, 1932, p. 306. 
Essays on literary figures of the eighteenth century. 


Dodds, M. H. ‘English provincial theatres, XVIIIth century.” V & 
QO, CLXITTI (1932), 115. 

von Erhardt-Siebold, Erika. “Harmony of the senses in English, Ger- 
man, and French Romanticism.” PMLA, XLVIT (1932), 577-92. 

von Erhardt-Siebold, Erika. “Some inventions of the Pre-Romantic 
period and their influence upon literature.’ ES, LXVI (1932), 
347-63. 


A study of the influence of the Camera Obscura, the Colour-Organ, and the 
Aeolian Harp, in providing new sense-stimuli and quickening the imagination of 
the eighteenth century. An interesting collection of curious information. 


Draper, J. W. “Poetry and music in eighteenth century esthetics.” 
ES, LXVIT (1932), 70-85. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. The romantic quest. New York: Columbia 
University press, 1931. Cf. PO, XI, 177. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 29, 1932, p. 694; by Herbert G. Wright in MLR, XXVII 
(1932), 487-88. 

Frank, Kath. Anschauung von Wesen und Beruf des Dichters in Zei- 
talter des engl. Klassizismus. Dissertation. Freiburg in Br., 
1930. Pp. 73. 

Friederich, Werner P. Spiritualismus und Sensualismus in der Eng- 
lischen Barocklyrik, (Wiener Beiiraige, vol. LVII.) Vienna and 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1932. Pp. 304. 

This work is a product of the German school which finds in the conception 
of “Baroque” the single adequate explanation of the seventeenth century. This 
school seems ready to take any characteristic of a Baroque painting or work of 
sculpture and apply it quite literally either to an individual poem, to the per- 
sonality of a writer, or to a whole century. Friederich studies the peculiar polari- 
tat which gives such an effect of strain and restlessness in Baroque art; and he 
finds this polarity in the extremes of sensualism and spiritualism of English lyric 
poetry of the seventeenth century. Like other writers of his school, he has no 
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misgivings about his theory. But his discussion is stimulating, and abundantly 
illustrated with quotation. 
Correspondence and Papers of Edmond Halley. Edited by Eugene 
Fairfield MacPike. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1932. Pp. xiv-+300, 
Rev. in TLS, July 28, 1932, p. 543. 
Harvey, Sir Paul. The Oxford companion to English literature. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon press, 1932. Pp. 875. 
Holland, A. K. Henry Purcell: the English musical tradition. London: 
Bell, 1932. 
Jackson, Alfred. ‘London playhouses, 1700-1705.” RES, VIII 
(1932), 291-302. 
A collection of newspaper references to the theatres. 
Jaeger, Muriel. Experimental lives. London: Bell, 1932. 


Includes essays on “Lord Chesterfield: the man of the world,” and “Thomas 
Day: the child of Nature.” : 


Johnson, Charles. English painting. London: G. Bell, 1932. Pp. 
xvi+350. 48 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, April 7, 1932, p. 245. 

Jones, Richard F. “Science and language in England of the mid- 
seventeenth century.” JEGP, XXXI (1932), 315-31. 

Kitchin, George. A survey of burlesque and parody in English. Edin- 
burgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 180. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in MLN, XLVII (1932), 469-72. 

Lin, Chi-Kai. L’origine ct la développement de la méthode expéri- 
mentale. Paris: F. Loviton et cie, 1931. Pp. 422. 

Rev. by P. P. Wiener in Journal of philosophy, XXIX (1932), 49-50. 

Longaker, Mark. English biography in the eighteenth century. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania press, 1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 
181. 

Rev. by G. C. Moore Smith in RES, VIII (1932), 491-93; by H. W. Taylor in 
MP, XXIX (1932), 381-82; by W. T. Laprade in South Atlantic quarterly, XXXI 
(1932), 421-23; by George R. Stewart, Jr., in University of California Chronicle, 
XXXIV (1932), 488-90; by G. Kitchin in MLR, XXVII (1932), 484-86; by 
Donald A. Stauffer in MLN, XLVII (1932), 466-69. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O., “The parallel of Deism and Classicism.” MP, 
XXIX (1932), 281-99. ; 

A systematic statement of the rationalistic preconceptions which, when ap- 
plied in matters of religion terminated in Deism, when applied in esthetics pro- 
duced Classicism. An illuminating synthesis, done throughout with character- 
istic finesse and discrimination. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. “The first Gothic revival and the return to Na- 
ture.’ MLN, XLVII (1932), 419-46. 
Marshall, L. Birkett. “Five minor poets.” TLS, Sept. 29, 1932, p. 


687. 
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Meissner, Paul. “Die Stellung des Menschen im englischen Geistes- 
leben des 17. Jahrhunderts.” ES, LXVII (1932), 27-69. 


Mitchell, W. Fraser. English pulpit oratory from Andrewes to Tillot- 
son: a study of its literary aspects. London: S. P. C. K., 1932. 
Pp. xii+516. 


As the title of the book somewhat vaguely indicates, Mitchell has taken as his 
subject one aspect of the evolution of English prose style in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His work originated in an interest in the “metaphysical” style of Donne’s 
sermons, and soon extended to the reaction against that style and the intro- 
duction of a plain and direct prose after the Restoration. The selection of the 
sermon style tor concentrated study was a happy one, for several reasons: ser- 
mons bulk largely in the prose of the century, and exercised a far greater in- 
fluence on the thought and taste of the nation than at any time since; the sermon 
was such a traditional genre that its inheritance of form and style from earlier 
ages can be stated with great definiteness; and it was moreover so closely allied 
with hermeneutics, that the various practices in preaching in the seventeenth cen- 
tury can be related with precision to the theological views of the various parties 
and sects of that time; and as the sermon was a distinctly learned form, many 
oi its characteristics can be referred to the current practices of education, par- 
ticularly in rhetoric. All these aspects of his subject Mr. Mitchell has studied with 
care and discussed with mature judgment; and his book is indispensable to the 
student of seventeenth-century literature. 


A special interest attaches to the work because of the previous studies in the 
same field by Professors Morris W. Croll and Richard F. Jones. Mitchell has 
studied Croll’s contributions with care, and his many comments on the Senecan 
style—which can easily be found by means of the admirably full index—in the 
main corroborate and illustrate the conclusions of Croll. Professoy Jones’ article 
on The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration (JEGP, XXX, 188-217) 
appeared too late for Mitchell to use it; and, extensive as Mitchell’s bibliography 
is, Jones discusses at least four treatises bearing on pulpit oratory which appear 
to have been unknown to Mitchell: John Prideaux, Sacred Eloquence (1659), 
Simon Patrick, A Friendly Debate, 3rd ed. (1669), James Ardene, Directions 
Concerning the Matter and Stile of Sermons (1671), and Robert Ferguson, The 
Interest of Reason (1675). Mitchell has frequently noted in his volume that 
there was an influence on sermon style from the “Royal Society divines,” but 
he does not include in that group either South (p. 312) or Barrow (p. 322). He 
gives, horeover, so many explanations of the trend towards simplicity in style 
after the Restoration, that the influence of the Royal Society appears from his 
account less pervasive and less crucial] than we might suppose from Professor 
Jones’ article. 


In one instance Mitchell has failed to pursue his subject to its original sources. 
On page 36 he discusses two editions (1591), one authentic and one pirated, 
of a sermon by Henry Smith, referring to Evelyn Simpson’s Study of the Prose 
Works of John Donne, pp. 268-69. But he fails to record, either in his notes 
or in his bibliography, that both forms of this sermon were edited with an im- 
portant introduction on shorthand, by H. T. Price (Halle, 1922). 


Moreau, Pierre. Le Classicisme des Romantiques. Paris: Plon, 1932. 
Pp. iii+409. 
Rev. by Pierre Martino in RC, LXVI (1932), 298-300. 
A counterblast to Pierre Lassere. 
Mornet, Daniel. ‘Le conilit des méthodes dans l'étude critique de la 
littérature.’ Books Abroad, VI (1932), 141-42. 


Neve, J. L. “Arminianism in its influence upon England: rational 
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theology; Latitudinarianism.” Bibliotheca sacra, LXXXVIII 
(1931), 145-65. 


Elementary. The author, who is a professor in an American theological semi- 
nary, is unable to distinguish clearly between James I and James IIL. See pp. 
148, 150. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. ‘The first Baconian.” TLS, Feb. 25, 1932, p. 128. 

Compatriots of Delia Bacon will be pleased to learn from Nicoll’s article that 
Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare’s plays was first suggested by an Englishman 
of the eighteenth century, the Rev. James Wilmott, D.D., Rector of Barton on 
the Heath, near Stratford. 

Pfitzner, Kiithe. Die Auslandertypen im engl. Drama der Restora- 
tionszeit. Breslau, 1931. Pp. 99. 

Ralli, Augustus. A history of Shakespearian criticism, Oxford: Uni- 
versity press, 1932. 2 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, June 30, 1932, p. 469. 

Rohde, Eleanour Sinclair. “Eighteenth century gardening books.” 
Bookman (London), LXNXXIIT (1932), 34-35. 

Shorr, Philip. Science and superstition in the eighteenth century. New 
York: Columbia University press, 1932. Pp. vii+82. 

Sickels, Eleanor M. The gloomy egoist: moods and themes of melan- 
choly from Gray to Keats. New York: Columbia University press, 
1932. Pp. x+456. 

de Soet, F. D. Puritan and Rovalist literature in the seventeenth 
century. (Amsterdam diss.) Delft, 1932. 

Stauffer, Donald A. English biography before 1700. Cambridge: 
Harvard University press, 1930. Cf. PQ, X, 191. 

Rev. by E. C. Batho in RES, VIII (1932), 108-10; by H. W. Taylor in MP, 

XXIX (1932), 380-81. 

Stewart, Powell. An eighteenth-century adaptation of Shakespeare. 
University of Texas, Studies in English, no. 12, pp. 98-117. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas, 1932. 

The Universal Passion, by the Rev. James Miller, was performed at Drury 

Lane, Feb. 28, 1737; based on Much Ado. 

Thomas, P. G. Aspects of literary theory and practice, 1550-1870. 
London: Heath Cranton, 1931. Pp. 210. 

Tompkins, J. M.S. The popular novel in England, 1770-1800, Lon- 
don: Constable, 1932. 


Rev. in TLS, August 11, 1932, p. 567; by Graham Greene in Spectator, Aug. 
20, 1932, p. 238-39. 


Troeltsch, Ernst. The social teaching of the Christian churches. 
Translated by Olive Wyon. Halley Stewart Publications, I. 
London: George Allen and Unwin: New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
2 vols. Pp. 1019. 

Rev. by Felix Hope in Hibbert Journal, XXXI (1932), 309-15. 
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The English translation of a work which has long been recognized as of 
the first importance. 


Ustick, W. Lee. “Advice to a son: a type of seventeenth-century con- 
duct book.” SP, XXIX (1932), 409-41. 

Ustick, W. Lee. “Changing ideals of aristocratic character and con- 
duct in seventeenth-century England.” MP, XXX (1932), 147- 
66. 


Ustick’s article is not so comprehensive as his title; he studies the subject 
only as reflected in handbooks for the gentleman. He finds in these two tradi- 
tions continuing from the Renaissance: “the tradition of the Magnanimous Man 
as set forth by Aristotle’ and the Stoic tradition. In the seventeenth century 
there is observable an increasing note of piety and emphasis on Christian virtue, 
and towards the end of the century the virtues of sensibility begin to be stressed: 
natural goodness of heart and general benevolence towards the species. Ustick’s 
study is therefore an illuminating commentary on the rise of sentimentalism in 
drama and fiction. 

One reads this essay with some mental reservations, however. Do not these 
handbooks represent only one phase of the ideals of aristocratic character and con- 
duct of the time? There is always a divergence between literature, especially edi- 
fying literature, and life. Ustick has so limited his subject as to escape this 
sociological problem, but it seems unavoidable if we are to judge of the real his- 
torical! importance or significance of the handbooks he has studied. 


Wellek, René. Jmmanuel Kant in England, 1793-1838. Princeton: 

Princeton University press, 1931. Pp. vii+317. 
Rev. by T. E. Jessop in Mind, XLI (1932), 518-21. 

Wiley, Autrey Nell. “The English vogue of prologues and epilogues.” 
MLN, XLVIT (1932), 255-57. 

Williamson, G. C. English conversation pictures of the cighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. With a Foreword by Sir Philip 
Sassoon. London: Batsford, 1932. Pp. xii+27 and 87 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, June 30, 1932, p. 475. 

Wolfflin, Heinrich. Principles of art history. The problem of the 
development of style in later art. Translated by M. D. Hottin- 
ger. London: Bell; New York: Henry Holt, 1932. Pp. xvi-+237. 


Rev. in TLS, June 16, 1932, p. 441. 

This work, which deals with the differences between High Renaissance and 
Baroque art, has long exercised a revolutionary influence on the study of art 
history, and in Germany has dominated also much of the recent work on the 
literary history of the seventeenth century. Whatever one may think of 
Wolfilin’s imitators, his own book is a masterly essay. 


Wood, Frederick T. ‘Some aspects of provincial drama in the 
eighteenth century.” ES, XIV (1932), 65-74. 

Woolf, Virginia. The common reader: Second series. London: Ho- 
garth press, 1932. Pp. 270. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 20, 1932, p. 755. 

Wright, Benjamin Fletcher. American interpretations of natural law; 
a study in the history of political thought. Cambridge: Harvard 
University press, 1931. Pp. x-+360. 
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IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 
Anderson, Pau! Bunyan. ‘“Addison’s Letter from Italy.” MLN, XLVIL 
(1932), 318. 
Gustafson, Walter W. “The influence of the Tatler and Spectator 
in Sweden.” Scandinavian studies and notes |Menasha, Wis.], 
XII (1932), 65-72. 


More particularly on Olaf von Dalin (1708-1763) and Den Svanska Argus, a 
weekly published from December, 1732, to December, 1734. “Through the in- 
tuition of genius it seems, Dalin caught the spirit of the style of Addison and 
Steele and thus became the founder of modern Swedish prose” (p. 69). The 
author lists ten other Swedish periodicals of the Tatler-Spectator type between 
1730 and 1768. 


Jane Austen 

Apperson, G. L. A Jane Austen dictionary. |London]|: C. Palmer 
[1932]. Pp. 151. 

Jane Austen’s letters. Collected and edited by R. W. Chapman. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon press, 1932. 2 vols. Pp, xlviiit+266; xxxii+ 
267-510. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 10, 1932, p. 821. 

Rhydderch, David. Jane Austen: her life and art. London: Jonathan 

Cape, 1932. Pp. 252. 


Rev. in TLS, April 14, 1932, p. 274; by Osbert Burdett in Exglish review, LIV 
(1932), 686-89. 
Rhydderch, David. “Darcy and Mr. Blackall.” TLS, Oct. 20, 1932, 


p. 762. 
Proposes an original for Jane Austen’s hero. Cf. comment by R. W. Chap- 
man, ibid., Nov. 3, p. 815. 
Tallmadge, Abby L. “Lady Catherine de Bourgh.” TZS, July 14, 


1932, p. 517. 


“Jane Austen may have gotten the name of her super-snob . . . directly or in- 
directly from Sir Egerton Brydges.” 
William Beckford 
Oliver, J. W. The lije of William Beckford. Oxford: University 
press, 1932. Pp. x+343. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 3, 1932, p. 797. 


Jeremy Bentham 
Hirst, W. A. “Jeremy Bentham: a hundred years after.” Contempo- 
rary review, CXLIT (1932), 213-19. 


George Berkeley 
Aaron, R. 1. “A catalogue of Berkeley’s library.” Mind, XLI (1932), 
465-75. 
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Hicks, G. Dawes. Berkeley. London: Ernest Benn, 1932. Pp. 352. 
Rand, Benjamin. Berkeley’s American sojourn. Cambridge: Harvard 
University press, 1932. Pp. xi+79. 


William Blake 

Larrabee, Stephen A. “An interpretation of Blake’s A Divine Image.” 
MLN, XLVITI (1932), 305-08. 

Morse, B. J. “Dante Gabriel Rosetti and William Blake.” ES, LXVI 
(1932), 364-72. 

Poems of Blake. Chosen and edited by Laurence Binyon. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xi+371. 

Rev. by E. M. Forster in Books (N. Y.), August 31, 1932, p. 1. 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion. Reproduced in facsimile from 
an original copy of the work printed and illuminated by the 
author in 1793, now in the British Museum. With a note by 
J. Middleton Murry. London: Dent, 1932. 

Wicksteed, Joseph H. ‘“Blake’s Songs of Innocence.” TLS, Feb. 18, 
1932, p. 112. 


Nurse’s Song and The Little Boy Lost were possibly suggested by Salzmann’s 
Elements of Morality, translated from the German by Mary Wollstonecraft and 
illustrated by Blake. 


Wilson, Mona. The life of William Blake. London: Peter Davies, 
1932. Pp. 324. 


Rev. by Osbert Burdett in Criterion, XI (1932), 714-16. 

A new edition of a biography which first appeared in a limited edition in 
1927. Unfortunately, the original notes, illustrations and appendices have been 
omitted. 


James Boswell | 

Private papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the collec- 
tion of Lt-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for the press 
by Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle. New York: Privately 
printed, 1932. Volumes XITI-XVI. 

Boswell’s Journal for the years 1778-1786. 

Chapman, R. W. “Boswell’s archives.” In Essays and studies by 
members of the English Association, vol. XVII. Oxford: Claren- 
don press, 1932. 

Elovson, Harold. ‘“ ‘Mr. Kristrom’ in Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson.” 
MLR, XXVITI (1932), 210-12. 

Pearson, Hesketh. “Boswell as artist.’ Cornhill, LXXIII (1932), 
704-11. 

Pottle, Frederick A. “Boswell’s shorthand.” TLS, July 28, 1932, 
p. 545. 

Comment by W. R. Batty, ibid., August 4, p. 557. 
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Pottle, Frederick A., and Marion S. Pottle. The private papers of 
James Boswell from Malahide Castle . . .: a catalogue. Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford University press, 1931. 

Rev. by L. F. Powell in RES, VII (1932), 490-92. 

Vulliamy, C. E. James Boswell. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1932. Pp. 
272. 

Rev. by Peter Fleming in Spectator, Dec. 2, 1932, p. 796-98. 


Robert Boyle 
Fulton, J. F. “A bibliography of the Honourable Robert Boyle.” 
Proceedings and papers of the Oxford Bibliographical Society, 
Vol. III, Part II. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1932. Pp. 172. 
Rev. in TLS, May 12, 1932, p. 356; by G. L. Keynes in Bodleian quarterly 
record, VII (1932), 149-50. Cf. corr. by G. L. Keynes in TLS, August 25, 
1932, p. 596. 
Fulton, J. F. “Robert Boyle and his influence on thought in the 


seventeenth century.” Jsis, XVIII (1932), 77-102. 
Wiener, Philip Paul. “The experimental philosophy of Robert Boyle 
(1626-91).” Philosophical review, XLI (1932), 594-609. 


Sir Thomas Browne 
Leroy, Olivier. Le chevalicr Thomas Browne (1605-1682), médecin, 
styliste et mélaphysicicen. Paris: Gamber, 1931. Pp. xi+422. 
Rev. by Mario Praz in Englisl Studies, XIV (1932), 168-71. 
Leroy, Olivier. A French bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne. Lon- 
don: Harrap, 1932. Pp. 97. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 25, 1932, p. 132. 


Jokn Bunyan 
Harrison, Frank Mott. A bibliography of the works of Jokn Bunyan. 
Supplement to the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, No. 6. 
London, 1932. Pp. xviii+-83. 


Edmund Burke 
Murray, Robert H. Edmund Burke, a biography. Oxtford: University 
Press, 1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 187. 


Rev. by F. J. C. Hearnshaw in History, April, 1932, 76-77; by W. T. Laprade 
in JMH, IV (1932), 121-22. 


Somerset, H. V. F. “Burke and the Cavendishes.’ EHR, XLVII 
(1932), 280-86. 

Sutherland, L. Stuart. “Edmund Burke and the first Rockingham 
ministry.” EHR, XLVITI (1932), 46-72. 


Fanny Burney 
Roberts, W. Wright. “Charles and Fanny Burney in the light of the 


de 
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he 
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new Thrale correspondence in the John Rylands Library.” The 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XVI (1932), 115-36. 


Also issued separately by Manchester University press. 


Robert Burns 
The Letters of Robert Burns. Edited from the original manuscripts 
by J. DeLancey Ferguson. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1931. Cf. 
PQ, XI, 187-88. 


Rev. by Duncan C. Macgregor in RES, VIII (1932), 349-52; by George L. 
Marsh in MP, XXX (1932), 118-21; by Franklyn B. Snyder in MLN, XLVII 
(1932), 336-37; by W. A. Neilson in Yale review, XXI1 (1932), 610-12. 


Averill, Esther C. “The authenticity of Burns’ When First 1 Saw 
Fair Jeanie’s Face.’ MLN, XLVII (1932), 303-05. 

Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “The supressed poems of Burns.” MP, XXX 
(1932), 53-60. 

Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “Some aspects of the Burns legend.” PQ, 
XI (1932), 263-73. 

Painter, Anna M. “American editions of the Poems of Burns before 
1800.” Library, 4th series, XII (1932), 434-56. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. The Life of Robert Burns. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932. Pp. xiv+524. 

Rev. in TLS, August 4, 1932, p. 554. See also corr., ibid., August 11, p. 569, 
and Oct. 20, pp. 761-62. 
Joseph Butler 

Garin, Eugenio. “L’etica di Giuseppe Butler.” Giornale critico della 

filosofia italiana, XIII (1932), 281-303. 


Thomas Chatterton 

Mabbot, Thomas Ollive. “Notes on Chatterton: Letter to William 
Smith.” N & Q, CLXIT (1932), 242-43. 

Meyerstein, E.H. W. A life of Thomas Chatterton. London: Ingpen 
and Grant, 1930. Cf. PQ, X, 196 and XI, 188. 

Rev. by Esther Parker Ellinger in MLN, XLVII (1932), 122-25. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. “Chatterton’s spelling of 4:lla.” TLS, Feb. 4, 

1932, p. 76. 


Chesterfield 
The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield. 
Edited by Bonamy Dobrée. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
New York: The Viking press, 1932. 6 vols. 


Rev. in TLS, March 10, 1932, p. 161; by F. W. Bain in Spectator, March 12, 
Pp. 374; by Henry Hazlitt in The Nation (N. Y.), CXXXIV (1932), 547-48; by 
Joseph Wood Krutch in Books (N. Y.), June 19, p 1; by Keith Feiling in 
Criterion, XII (1932), 118-21. 
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William Congreve 
de Beer, E.S. “Congreve’s /ncognita: the source of its setting, with a 
note on Wilson’s Belpkegor.” RES, VIIT (1932), 74-77. 
Taylor, D. Crane. William: Congreve. Oxford: University press, 
1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 190. 

Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in RES, VII (1932), 480-83; by Hazelton Spencer in 
MLN, XLVII (1932), 197-99; by Paul Meissner in Betblatt, XLII (1932), 
141-43. 

Willizm Cowper 
Carmichael, Montgomery. “Cowper and the Throckmortons.” Dublin 
review, CXC (1932), 195-210. 
Carver, P. L. “A continuation of Jokn Gilpin.” RES, VUIT (1932), 
205-10. 
Povey, Kenneth. “Further notes for a bibliography of Cowper’s let- 
ters.” RES, VII (1932), 315-19. 


George Crabbe 
“George Crabbe.” Leading article, TLS, Feb. 4, 1932, 65-66. 
Cttley, May. “George Crabbe.” LM, XXVI (1932), 153-62. 
Selections from the poems of Georze Crabbe. Edited by Anthony C. 
Deane. Lendon: Methuen, 1932. Pp. 284. 
Rev. by P. L. Carver in Spectator, Oct. 15, 1932, p. 486-88. 


Thomas Day 
Gignilliat, George Warren. Ts: author of ‘Sandford and Merton’: a 
life of Thomas Dav, Esq. New York: Columbia University press, 
1932. Pp. 361. 


Danie! Defoe 
Beeck, Paula van. Der psyefologicche Gehalt in de Romanen De- 
foes. (Diss.) Miinster, 1931. Pp. viii+69. 
“Defoe, Ward, Brown and Tutchin, 1700-1703." VN & QO, CLXII 
(193), 418-23. 


A collection of newspaper refererces. 


Maxfield, Ezra Kempton. ‘Daniel Defoe and the Quakers.” PMLA, 
XLVIT (1932), 179-90. 

Potter, George Reuben. “Henry Baker, F. R. S. (1698-1774).” MP, 
XXIX (1932), 301-21. 


Important new information on Defoe’s son-in-law. 


John Dryden 
Dryden. The dramatic works. Edited by Montague Summers. Vol- 
umes III-VI. London: Nozesuch press, 1932. Cf. PQ, XI, 192. 
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Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Sept. 24, 1932, 376-77; by John Hay- 
ward in Criterion, XI (1932), 519-23; and cf. corr. by William S. Clark in TLS, 
May 12, 1932, p. 351. 


Epilogue. Spoken to the King, March Nineteenth, 1681. (Type fac- 
simile reprints.) Oxford: Clarendon press, 1932. 

The songs of Josin Dryden, Edited by Cyrus Lawrence Day. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University press, 1932. Pp. xvi+199. 

de Beer, E. S. “Mr. Montague Summers and Dryden’s Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy.” RES, VIII (1932), 453-56. 

Further exposure of the methods of Mr. Summers. 

Bredvold, Louis I. ‘Political aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The 
Spanish Fryer.” University of Michigan Studies in Language 
and Literature, VIII (1932), 119-32. 

Eliot, T. S. John Dryden: the poet, the dramatist, the critic. New 
York: Terence & Elsa Holliday, 1932. Pp. 68. 

Hiscock, W. G. “Oxford history.” TLS, Oct. 13, 1932, p. 734. 


Dryden's epilogue spoken at Oxford March 19, 1681, was for the performance 
of Tamerlane the Great, by C. Saunders. 


Jiinemann, Wolfgang. Drydens Fabeln und ihre quellen. (Brittanica, 
no. 5.) Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter & co., 1932. Pp. 
103. 


Dryden's modifications of his sources are studied as illustrations of Baroque art. 
A suggestive, but rather too thorough-going application of the theory. 


McKeithan, Daniel Morley. “The occasion of MacFlecknoe.” PMLA, 
XLVITI (1932), 766-71. 

Legouis, P. “La religion dans l’eeuvre de Dryden avant 1682.”” R.1A, 
IX (1932), 383-92, 525-36. 

Ward, Charles E. “A biographical note on John Dryden.” MLR, 
XXVIII (1932), 206-10. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘Was John Dryden collector of customs?” MLN, 
XLVIT (1932), 246-49. 


Ward argued ingeniously that the John Dryden who was collector of cus- 
toms was of a different parish from that of the poet, and cast doubt on the 
traditional identification. The correctness of his argument is proved by the 
later volume of the Calendar of Treasury Books (1931) which records that on 
Nov. 2, 1692, royal letters patent were ordered “to constitute Richard Miller, 
gent., collector of the Customs and subsidies of cloth and petty Customs, London 
port, foco John Dryden, gent., deceased.” (p. 1886.) 


Whiting, G. W. “The Ellesmere MS. of The State of Innocence.” 
TLS, Jan. 14, 1932, p. 28. 

Wolf, J. Q. “A note on Dryden’s Zimri.” MLN, XLVII (1932), 
97-99. 
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George Farquhar 
Whiting, G. W. “The date of the second edition of The Constant 
Couple.’ MLN, XLVII (1932), 147-48. 


Henry Fielding 

Jonathan Wild. With engravings by Denis Tegetmeier. London: 
Golden Cockerel press, 1932. 

Glenn, Sidney Erwin. Some French influences on Henry Fielding, 
Abstract of thesis. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1932. Pp. 21. 

Graham, Walter. “The date of the Champion.” TLS, Feb. 4, 1932, 
p. 76: N & Q, CLXIIT (1932), 150-51. 

Joesten, Maria. Die philosophie Fieldings. (Kolner Anglistische Ar- 
beiten, vol. XV.) Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz, 1932. -Pp. 107. 


The author begins her study with a section entitled Der Unbekannte Fielding, 
and she proposes a new interpretation of his whole work in terms of Stoicism. 
Some of her illustrations are very much to the point, but many are not. And 
her knowledge of the history of English thought in the eighteenth century is far 
from adequate to the task of unraveling the tangle before her. 


Thomas Flatman 
Fotheringham, J. K. ‘Thomas Flatman’s horoscope.” Bodleian quar- 
terly record, VII (1932), 8-10. 


John Gay 
Whiting, George W. “To Miss Polly Peachum.” TLS, June 16, 
1932, p. 447. 
An unnoticed verse commendation. 
John Dunton 


Howell, A. C. “John Dunton and an imitation of the Religic Medics.” 
SP, XXIX (1932), 442-62. 


Sir George Etherege 
Foster, Dorothy. “Sir George Etherege.” RES, VIII (1932), 458-59. 


Edward Gibbon 
Helming, Vernon Parker. ‘Edward Gibbon and Georges Deyverdun, 
collaborators in the Memoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne.” 
PMLA, XLVII (1932), 1028-49. 
Hutton, Edward. ‘The conversion of Edward Gibbon.” Nineteenth 
Century, CXT (1932), 362-75. 


Joseph Glanvill 
Prior, Moody E. “joseph Glanvill, witchcraft, and seventeenth-cen- 
tury science.’ MP, XXX (1932), 167-93. 
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Shows that Glanvill’s belief in witchcraft was not inconsistent with his in- 
terest in science. A valuable study of seventeenth-century thought. 


Stimson, Dorothy. “Ballad of Gresham Colledge.” Isis, XVIII (1932), 
103-17. 
A ballad, probably composed in 1663, published from manuscripts in the 
British Museum; Miss Stimson attributes it to Joseph Glanvill. 
William Godwin 


Storr, M.S. “L'amour et le marriage chez Godwin.” RAA, X (1932), 
31-45. 


Thomas Gray 


Brown, H. H. “Gray and Shenstone.”’ TLS, Jan. 14, 1932, p. 28. 


Comment by Leonard Whibley, Jan. 21, p. 44, and by Marjorie Williams, 
Jan. 28, p. 60. 


Toynbee, Paget. “Gray on the origin and date of Amadis de Gaul.” 
MLR, XXVII (1932), 60-61. 

Toynbee, Paget. “Horace Walpole’s Memoir of the poet Gray.” MLR, 

XXVIT (1932), 58-60. 


Thomas Hobbes 
Lubiensky, Z. Die Grundlagen des ethisch-politischen Systems von 
Hobbes. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt. Pp. 302. 


David Hume 

The Letters of David Hume. Edited by J. Y. T. Greig. Oxford: 
Clarendon press, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. xxxii+552; 498.. 

Dickson, W. K. “David Hume and the Advocates’ Library.’ Juridical 
review, XLIV (1932), 1-14. 

Greig, J. Y. T. “Some unpublished letters to David Hume.” RLC, 
XIT (1932), 826-56. 

Laing, Bertram Mitchell. David Hume. London: Ernest Benn, 1932. 
Pp. 288. 

Laird, John. Hume's philosophy of human nature. London: Methuen, 
1932. Pp. ix+310. 


Rev. in TLS, April 7, 1932, p. 229; by A. Boyce Gibson in Philosophy, VII 
(1932), 357-60; by C. E. M. Joad in Spectator, March 19, 1932, p. 419. 


Leroy, André. La critique et la religion chez David Hume. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. xvi+376. 
Rev. by Mary Shaw Kuypers in Journal of philosophy, XXIX (1932), 243-47. 
Volpe, Galvano della. La teoria delle passioni di David Hume. Bolog- 
na: L. Cappelli, 1931. Pp. 44. 
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Richard Hurd 
The Correspondence of Richard Hurd and William Mason and letters 
of Rickard Hurd to Thomas Gray. With introduction and notes 
by the late Ernest Harold Pearce. Edited with additional notes 
by Leonard Whibley. Cambridge: University press, 1932. Pp. 
xxxi+179. 
Samuel Johnson 
(See also Hester Lynch Thrale) 


The French Journals of Mrs. Thrale and Doctor Johnson. Edited 
by Moses Tyson and Henry Guppy. Manchester: University 
press, 1932. Pp. 274. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Jan. 6, 1932, p. 20-21. 

Johnson and Queeney: Letters from Dr. Johnson to Queency Thrale, 
from the Bowood papers. Edited with an introduction by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. London: Cassell & co.; New York: 
Random house, 1932. Pp. xxxv-+-64. 

Perhaps the most important of recent Johnson discoveries. The letters fall 

between July 29, 1771, and Sept. 2, 1784. 

Some unpublished letters to and from Dr. Johnson; from the originals 
now in the possession of the John Rylands Library. Edited by 
J. D. Wright. Manchester: University press, 1932. Pp. 55. 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XVI (1932), 32-76. 
Other Johnsoniana from the Thrale collection described in “Library notes and 
news” of the same Bulletin, pp .9-15. See also corr. by J. D. Wright in TLS, 
Jan. 21, 1932, p. 44, and by L. F. Powell, ibid., June 2, 1932, p. 408. 


Sir, Said Dr. Johnson. An anthology compiled by Sir Chartres Biron. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1932. 
Chapman, R. W. “Johnson’s Journey, 1775.’ RES, VIIE (1932), 
315-16. 
Distinguishes a third edition of that year. 
Laithwaite, P. “Anna Seward and Dr. Johnson.” 7LS, Jan. 7, 1932, 
p. 12. - 
Powell, L. F. “Petty and Graunt.” TLS, Oct. 20, 1932, p. 761. 
Dr. Jchnson’s allusion to Petty explained. 
Wright, Herbert. “Iolo Morganwg, Dr. Johnson and others.” RES, 
(1932), 129-38. 


“Junius” 
Monaghan, Frank. “A new document on the identity of Junius.” 


JMH, IV (1932), 68-71. 


A secret report, in the archives of the French Foreign office, submitted in 1774 
to the Comte du Muy by Grant de Blairfindy, states that a Thomas Mante, a 
secret agent, wrote the famous letters, and that the correspondent himself bas 


32, 


ES, 
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seen Mante write the famous letter to the king. See also Helen B. Bates, “Some 
notes on Thomas Mante (Alias ‘Junius’),” itid., IV, 232-34. 

John Locke 
“A Locke exhibition.” TLS, May 5, 1932, p. 336. 

Books and papers trom Locke's library exhibited on the occasion of the ter- 
centenary of his birth; mainly from the library of the present Lord Lovelace. 
“John Locke.” Leading article, TLS, August 25, 1932, pp. 585-86. 
Corson, James C. “John Locke.” Juridical review, XLIV (1932), 

315-28. 
Matthews, W. ‘“Locke’s shorthand ciaries.’ TLS, Sept. 29, 1932, 
p. 691. 
William Mason: see Richard Hurd 


Thomas Otway 
The Works of Thomas Otway. Plays, poems and love-letters. Edited 
by J. C. Ghosh. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1932. Pp. 
xii+520, 542. 


Rev. in TLS, March 17, 1932, p. 193; by Levin L. Schiicking in Beibiatt, 
XLIII (1932), 166-67; by John Hayward in Criterion, XI (1932), 731-33. 


Ham, Roswell Gray. Otway and Lee: biography from a baroque age. 
New Haven: Yale University press. Cf. PQ, XI, 199. 

Rev. by G. W. Whiting in MP, XXIX (1932), 111-12; by Hazelton Spencer in 
MLN, XLVII (1932), 267-69; by Paul Meissner in Beiblatt, XLIII (1932), 
204-07; by James R. Sutherland in ASZR, XXVIII (1932), 342-43. 

Thomas Paine 
Clark, H. H. “Thomas Paine’s relation to Voltaire and Rousseau.” 
RAA, IX (1932), 305-18, 393-405. 


John Partridge 
Eddy, W. A. “The wits vs. John Partridge, astrologer.” SP, XXIX 
(1932), 29-40. 
Samuel Pepys 
Letters and the Second Diary of Semuci Pepys. Edited by R. G. 
Howarth. London: Dent, 1932. Pp. xxiv+456. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 10, 1932, p. 833. Comment by F. McD. C. Turner, idid., 
Nov. 17, p. 859. 


Borjane, Henry. “Samuel Pepys, Secrétaire de l’Amirauté britannique, 
et le Désarmament naval.” Revue Bleue, LXX (1932), 53-56. 

“Pepysiana.” Corr. in TLS by R. G. Howart, April 7, 1932, p. 250; 
by E. S. de Beer, April 21, p. 291; by G. C. Probert, May 19, 
p. 368. 

Matthews, W. “The text of Pepy’s Diary.” TLS, August 25, 1932, 
p. 593. 
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Thomas Percy 
Ancient songs chiefly on Moorish subjects. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Thomas Percy. With a preface by David Nichol Smith. 
Oxford: University press, 1932. Pp. xviii+-56. 
Watkin-Jones, A. “While Dr. Johnson toured Scotland.” Cornhill, 
LXXIII (1932), 193-98. 


Thomas Percy was touring Scotland at the same time as Boswell and John- 
son. His diary and letters, preserved in the British Museum, are drawn on for 
this article. 


Willinsky, Margarete. Bischof Percy's Bearbeitung der Volksballaden 
und Kunstgedichte seines Folio-Manuskriptes (Beitrdge zur eng- 
lischen Philologie, XXII.) Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1932. Pp. 227. 


Ambrose Phillips 
Griffith, R. H. A variorum text of four pastorals by Ambrose Phillips. 
In University of Texas Studies in English, no. 12, pp. 118-57. 
Austin: University press, 1932. 


Griffith prints the texts of the 1708 and 1748 versions of four of the pas- 
torals, with variants from the 1709 version. The 1748 version, which is re- 
printed in the standard collections, is much changed and expanded from the 
one which Addison praised to the irritation of Pope. It is therefore very de- 
sirable to have the original text available. The revisions are an_ interesting 
study. One may note, for instance, that “Namby-Pamby” Phillips discarded 


and Sleep 
With soft Embrace has seiz’d my weary Sheep 


for 
and sleep 


Hath clos’d the eyelids of my weary sheep. 
It would be difficult to argue that this line is not improved. 
John Pomfret 
Baumann, George. Leben und Dichtungen des Rev. John Pomfret. 
Erlangen diss. Pp. 88. 


Alexander Pope 
Audra, E. L’influence francaise dans l'ceuvre de Pope. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1931. Cf. PQ, XI, 200. 


Rev. by A. F. B. Clark in RLC, XII (1932), 903-17; by John Butt in MLR, 
XXVITI (1932), 481-83. 


Chandler, W. K. “Pope's self-plagiarism.”” MP, XXIX (1932), 98- 
100. 


Segar, Mary. “Some notes on Pope's religion.” Dublin review, CXC 
(1932), 237-53. 


Contends that Pope’s adherence to the Roman Catholic faith was not merely 
nominal, and that the Essay on Man is perfectly reconcilable with Roman Cath- 
olic theology, though not of course a complete statement of it. 
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Warren, Austin. “Henry Layng, assistant in Pope’s Odyssey.” RES, 
(1932), 77-82. 

W., S. G. “Ruffhead’s Life of Pope.” Bodleian quarterly record, VII 
(1932), 12. 


Notes on a set of proofs with corrections by Warburton. 


Matthew Prior 
Barrett, W. P. “Matthew Prior's Alma.” MLR, XXVIT (1932), 454- 
58. 


Points out indebtedness of Prior to Montaigne. 


Anne Radcliffe 
McKillop, Alan D. “Mrs. Radcliffe on the supernatural in poetry.” 
JEGP, XXXT (1932), 352-59. 


Allan Ramsay 
Martin, Burns. Bibliography of Allan Ramsay. Glasgow: Jackson, 
Wylie, 1932. Pp. 114. (Reprinted from the Records of the 
Glasgow Bibliographical Society, Vol. X.) 
Rev. in TLS, June 2, 1932. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Darnall, F. M. “Sir Joshua Reynolds on the picturesque.” MLN, 
XLVIT (1932), 446-51. 


Samuel Richardson 
Gwynn, Stephen. “Samuel Richardson.” Quarterly review, CCLIX 
(1932), 315-30. 


Mrs. Sarah Scott 
Crittenden, Walter Marion. The life and writings of Mrs. Sarak 
Scott—novelist (1723-1795). Philadelphia, 1932. (University 
of Pennsylvania thesis.) 


Thomas Shadwell 
McKeithan, D. M. “The authorship of The Medal of John Bayes.” 
University of Texas Studies in English, no. 12, pp. 92-97. Austin: 
University of Texas, 1932. 
Points out parallel passages from Shadwell’s other works. 


William Shenstone 
(See also Thomas Gray) , 
letters.’ MP, XXIX (1932), 323-34. 
Fullington, James F. “Some early versions of William Shenstone's 
“A group of his letters in a volume published by Thomas Hull [1778] are in 
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reality earlier versions of letters occurring in the Works and in two manu- 
script collections in the British Museum.” 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
Fijn van Draat, P. “Sheridan’s Rivels and Ben Jonson's Every Man 
in his Humour.” Neuphilologus (1932), 44-50. 


Bob Acres “is a compound of Stephen and Bobadil, with a grain of Brain- 
worm, Cob and Matthew thrown in.” 


Adam Smith 


A catalogue of the library of Adam Smith. Second edition. Prepared 
for the Royal Economic Society by James Bonar. London: Mac- 
millan, 1932. Pp. xxxiv+218. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 17, 1932, p. 860; by Henry Higgs in Economic journal, XLII 


(1932), 625-27. 
A revised and enlarged edition of a catalogue first printed in 1894. 


Joseph Spence 


Wright, Austin. “T7hke Charliad, an unpublished mock-epic by Joseph 
Spence.” PMLA, XLVII (1932), 554-58. 


Tobias Smollett 

Buck, Howard. ‘A new Smollett anecdote.” MLN, XLVII (1932), 
90-91. 

Buck, Howard. ‘“Smollett and Akenside.” JEGP, XXXI_ (1932), 
10-26. 

Knapp, Lewis M. “A sequel to Smollett’s Humphry Clinker.” TLS, 
Oct. 6, 1932, p. 716. 

Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. ‘Elizabeth Smollett, daughter of Tobias 
Smollett.” RES, VIIT (1932), 312-15. 

Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. “Smollett and Le Sage’s The Devil upon 
Crutches.” MLN, XLVII (1932), 91-93. 

Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. “Smollett’s early years in London.’ JEGP, 
XXXI (1932), 220-27. ; 

Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. ‘‘Smollett’s works as printed by William 
Strahan, with an unpublished letter of Smollett to Strahan.” 
Library, 4th series, XIII (1932), 282-91. 

Lawrence, Alexandre. “L’influence de Lesage sur Smollett.” RLC, 
XIT (1932), 533-45. 

Purcell, J. M. “A note on Smollett’s language.” I/LN, XLVH 
(1932), 93-94. 


Cf. also TLS, April 14, 1932, p. 271; and comment by Edwin Chappell, ibid, 
April 21, p. 291 and by R. Stewart-Brown, April 28, p. 311. 
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Richard Steele 
The Christian Hero. Edited by Rae Blanchard. Oxford: University 
press, 1932. Pp. xxxii+101. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 13, 1932, p. 729. 
Blanchard, Rae. ‘A prologue and epilogue for Nicholas Rowe’s Tamer- 
lane by Richard Steele.” PMLA, XLVII (1932), 772-76. 


Laurence Sterne 

Curtis, Lewis P. “Sterne in Bond Street.’ TLS, March 24, 1932, 
p. 217. 

Curtis, Lewis P. “The first printer of Tristram Shandy.” PMLA, 
XLVII (1932), 777-89. 

The first edition of the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy were printed 
at York, by Ann Ward. 
Jonathan Swift 
(See also John Partridge) 

Setires and personal writings. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by William Alfred Eddy. Oxford: University press, 1932. Pp. 
xxxii+-499. 

Babcock, R. W. “Swift’s conversion to the Tory Party.” University 
of Michigan Studies in Language and Literature, VIL (1932), 
133-49. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan press. 

Darnall, F. M. “Swift’s belief in immortality.” MiN, XLVII 
(1932), 448-51. 

Glaser, Hans. Jonathan Swifts Kritik an der englischen Iriand-politik. 
Breslau, 1932. Pp. vii+109. 

Rossi, M. Manlio. “Essay on the character of Swift.’ Translated by 
J. M. Hone. Life and letters, VIII (1932), 342-57. 

Webster, C. M. “Hudibras and Swift.” MLN, XLVII (1932), 245- 
46. 

Webster, C. M. “Notes on the Yahoos.” MLN, XLVII (1932), 451- 
54. 

Webster, C. M. “The Puritan’s ears in A Tale of a Tub.” MLN, 
XLVITI (1932), 96-97. 

Webster, C. M. “Swift and the English and Irish theatre.” NV & Q, 
CLXIII (1932), 452-54. 

Webster, C. M. “Swift's Tale of a Tub compared with earlier satires 
of the Puritans.” PMLA, XLVII (1932), 171-78. 

Webster, C. M. “Tom Brown and The Tale of a Tub.” TLS, Feb. 
18, 1932, p. 112. 

Comment by E. Knox Linton, ibid., Feb. 25, p. 134. 
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Williams, Harold. Dean Swift’s library. With a facsimile of the 
original sale catalogue and some account of two manuscript lists 
of his books. Cambridge: University press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. Pp. viii+94. 


Rev. in TLS, August 4, 1932, p. 555; note by J. H. Birss in NV & Q, CLXIIL 
(1932), 404. 


Sir William Temple 
Marburg, Clara. Sir William Temple: a seventeenth century “ Liber- 
tin.” New Haven: Yale University press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1932. Pp. viii+-128. 


Rev. in TLS, May 12, 1932, p. 347; by Elbert N. S. Thompson in PQ, XI 
(1932), 318-19; by G. C. Moore Smith in MLN, XLVIT (1932), 484-85. 

Miss Marburg has attempted to define the temperament and thought of a man 
who had no very incisive mind; she devotes her study very largely to Temple's 
background, the seventeenth century traditions of the libertin or honnéte homme, 
terms which she uses interchangeably. The word libertin on her title-page will 
arouse surprise in many readers, but she makes out a good case for her con- 
tention that Temple represents this tradition in a mild form. Her last chapter, 
on Temple as a critic, shows that he was much too eclectic to be described sim- 
ply as a champion of the “Ancients.” 

Perhaps it is because the traditions of seventeenth-century thought are pre- 
sented to us in this volume primarily as they were absorbed by the eclectic 
mind of Temple, that they appear to the reader a little blurred. But occasionally 
Miss Marburg adds to this blur by indiscriminate classification. She speaks, for 
instance, of “this mistrust of the ultimate power of the mind, a mistrust ex- 
pressed, indeed, by the classical philosophers, by the honnéte homme, by the 
Cambridge Platonists, as well as by the brotherhood of libertins,” (p. 18); but 
as she is referring to Pyrrhonism in ethics, it is confusing to introduce the “class- 
ical philosophers” as a group, and the Cambridge Platonists without qualification, 
into such a summary statement. On page 55 we are told that Temple was 
looking for “what Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Hobbes, the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, and many others who were under the influence of rationalism, were at- 
tempting to discover—the law of nature which underlies all differences in customs 
and manners.”” But Hobbes was certainly not looking for the same basic prin- 
ciple of ethics as the Cambridge Platonists: and so far as Temple was looking 
for the same principle as they, he was not a libertin, and he could hardly for 
the same reason be listed as a “free-thinker.” Anthony Collins’ list of free- 
thinkers referred to on the same page was evidently inspired by a desire to list 
as many patrons as possible for the cause; but it is no model for the modern his- 
torian. 


James Thomson 
Havens, Ramond D. ‘Primitivism and the idea of progress in Thom- 
son.”” SP, XXIX (1932), 41-52. 
Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. “The origin of Rule Britannia once 
more.” Beiblatt, XLIII (1932), 256-60. 


Hester Lynch Thrale 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Three dialogues by Hester Lynch Thrale.. From the hitherto unpub- 
lished original manuscript now in the possession of the John 
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Rylands Library. Edited, with an introduction, by M. Zannick. 
Manchester: University press, 1932. Pp. 40. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XVI (1932), 77-114. 
Bromhead, H. W. The heritage of St. Leonard’s Parish Church, 
Streatham. London: Hatchards, 1932. Pp. xii+83. 
Information about the connection of the Thrales with Streatham. See TLS, 
August 11, 1932, p. 572. 
Edmund Waller 
de Beer, E.S. “An uncollected poem by Waller.” RES, VIII (1932), 
203-05. 
Riske, Ella Theodora. “Waller in exile.” TLS, Oct. 13, 1932, P. 734. 
Roeckerath, Netty. Der Nachruhm Herricks und Wallers. (Kolner 
Anglistische Arbeiten, XIII.) Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz; 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1931. Pp. 116. 


Rev. by G. C. Moore Smith in RES, VIII (1932), 339-40; by P. Meissner in 
Literaturblatt fur germ. u. rom. Phil., LIM (1932), 322-24; by Edward Niles 
Hooker in MLN, XLVII (1932), 138. 


Horace Walpole 
(See also Thomas Gray) 

Anecdotes told me by Lady Denbigh. Edited by W. S. Lewis. Farm- 
ington, Conn.: Privately printed, 1932. Pp. iii+-10. (‘Miscel- 
laneous antiquities,’ No. 7.) 

Gwynn, Stephen. The life of Horace Walpole. London: Thornton 
Butterworth; New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1932. Pp. 286. 


Rev. in TLS, March 3, 1932, p. 151; by W. S. Lewis in Yale review, XXII 
(1932), 210-11. Cf. corr. in TLS, April 14, 1932, p. 271. 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘Horace Walpole and Robert.” TLS, April 14, 
1932, p. 271. 


William Warburton 
(See also Alexander Pope) 

Evans, A. W. Warburton and the Warburtonians: a study in some 
cighteenth-century controversies. Oxford: University press, 1932. 

Pp. viiit+-315. 
Rev. in TLS, June 23, 1932, p. 453; by B. D. in Criterion, X11 (1932), 163-64. 
The imposing figure of Warburton touches on literary Mistory at so many 
points that all students of the eighteenth ceucury will be grateful for this ex- 
tensive study, based on publicheu and unpublished materials. It is judicious and 
unbiased in tone, and its conclusions are no doubt in the main correct. But a 
checking of the account of the relations between Richardson and Warburton 
seems to indicate that the volume can not be absolutely relied on in minor 
statements of matters of fact. Thus we read (page 125) that “Warburton wrote 
the preface to the first edition of Clarissa.” The preface in question appeared in 
the fourth volume of the first edition, but was omitted from all later editions. 
Warburton, however, used it in a revised form as a note to line 146 of the 
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Epistle to Augustus in his edition of Pope’s Works, 1751; Fielding’s name sup- 
planted Richardson’s as representative of the new species of fiction writing in 
England. All this was pointed out by Ronald S. Crane in Modern Philology, 
XVI (1919), 495-99 and in Modern Language Review, XVII (1922), 17-23, two 
articles which appear to be unknown to Evans. We further read that Rich- 
ardson was snubbed by Warburton and therefore “tried to revenge himself by 
endeavoring to persuade Thomas Edwards to undertake an edition of Pope’s 
works which should rival Warburton’s, but without success.” Edwards re- 
fused to edit such a rival edition in a letter of March 20, 1752 (see Correspond- 
ence, ed. Barbauld, III, 43), and Richardson relates the incident of the snub- 
bing in a ietter of April 21, 1753 (ébid., HI, 60-62). Evans has therefore re- 
versed the incidents without any explanation for so doing. He might have 
consulted with profit the discussion of the whole matter by Helen Sard Hughes, 
Modern Philology, XVIL (1919), 45-50. 
The Wartons 


Martin, Burns. “Some unpublished Wartoniana.” SP, NXIX (1932), 
53-67. 


John Wilkes 

Bonno, Gabriel. “Lettres inédites de Chastellux 4 Wilkes.” RC, 
XII (1932), 619-23. 

Bonno, Gabriel. “Lettres inédites de Suard a Wilkes.” University 
of California publications in modern philology, XV (1932), 161- 
280. 

McCracken, George. “John Wilkes, Humanist.” PQ, XT (1932), 109- 
34. 

Mary Wollstonecraft 
James, H. R. Mary Wollstonecraft: a sketch. Oxford: University 


press, 1932. Pp. xiv+180. 


Rev. in TLS, August 4, 1932, p. 552; by Richard Church in Spectator, Aug. 
20, 1932, p. 235-37; by Mary M. Colum in Nation (N. Y.) CXXXVI (1932), 
183-85. 


Sir Christopher Wren 
Whitaker-Wilson, C. Sir Christopher Wren. London: Methuen, 1932. 
Rev. in TLS, March 17, 1932, p. 191. 

The Parochial Churches of Sir Christopher Wren, 1666-1718. (The 
Ninth Volume of the Wren Society.) Oxford: Printed for the 
Wren Society at the University press, 1932. Pp. 29+70, with 
43 platec. 

Rev. in TLS, July 28, lyoz, p. 542. 


William Wycherley 
The Country Wife. By William Wycherley. Edited with a critical 
introduction, notes, and appendices, by Ursula Todd-Naylor. 
Northampton, Mass., 1931. Cf. PO, XI, 211. 
Rev. by Harold N. Hillebrand in JEGP, XXXI (1932), 605-05. 
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Jones, Howard Mumford. “Wycherley, Montaigne, Tertullian, and 
Mr. Summers.” MLN, XLVIT (1932), 244-45. 

Vincent, Howard P. “The date of Wycherley’s birth.” TZS, March 
3, 1932, p. 155. 

See corr. by W. G. D. Fletcher, ibid, March 10, p. 172, and by H. Ince 
Anderton, March 17, p. 202. 
Edward Young 

Hughes, W. R. “Dr. Young and his curates.” Black:vood’s, CCXXXI 

(1932), 623-31. 


\V. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 
Bain, M. Les Voyageurs frangais en Ecosse (1770-1830) et leurs 
curiosités intellectuelles. Paris: Honoré Champion. 1932. 


Bonno, G. La constitution britannique devant opinion francaise de 
Montesquieu a Bonaparte. Paris: Honoré Champion, 1931. Pp. 
317. 


Bouchard, Marcel. De Vkhumanisme a l’Encyclopédie. Essai sur 
évolution des esprits dans la bourgeoisie bourguignonne sous les 
regnes de Louis XIV et de Louis XV. Paris: Hachette, 1929. Pp. 
xiii+178. 


Rev. by Daniel Mornet in RHL, XXXIX (1932), 303-05 (suggestive notes on 
method). 


Bouchard, Marcel. “Un précurseur de la Bruyére: les ‘Refléxions sur 
léloquence’ de P. Rapin et le ‘Chapitre de la chaire’.” RHL, 
XXXVIIT (1931), 355-66. 

Bray, René. “La dissertation sur ‘Joconde’: est-elle de Boileau?” 
RHL, XXXVIII_ (1931), 337-54, 497-517. 

Bredvold, Louis I. “A note on Lahontan and the Encvelopédie.” MLN, 
XLVIT (1932), 508-09. 

Brunet, Pierre. L’introduction des théories de Newton en France 
au XVIIIe sidcle: avant 1738. Paris: Blanchard, 1931. Pp. vii 
+355. 


Rev. by Pierre Wolff in RHP, V (1931), 426-27; by T. E. Jessop in Mind, 
XLI (1932), 259-60. 


Cassirer, Ernst. “Das Problem Jean Jacques Rousseau.” Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie, XLI (1932), 177-213, 479-513. 
Chateaubriand. Les Natchez; publiés avec une introduction et des 
notes par Gilbert Chinard. Paris: E. Droz, 1932. Pp. 557. 
Clark, Ruth. Strangers and sojourners at Port Royal: being an ac- 

count of the connections between the British Isles and the Jan- 
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senists of France and Holland. Cambridge: University press, 
1932. Pp. xix+3060. 
Croce, Benedetto. Storia della eta barocca in Italia. Laterza: Bari, 


1929. Pp. xii+508. 


Rev. by Aubrey F. G. Bell in Litteris, VII (1930), 50-58; by Friedrich Schirr 
in Literaturblatt fiir germ. u. rom. Phil., LIM (1932), 342-49. 


Devalle, A. La critica letteraria nel 700. G. Baretti nei suoi rapporti 
con Voltaire, Johnson e Parini. Milan: Hoepli. 

A French draft constitution of 1792 modelled on James Harrington's 
Oceana: Theodore Lesueur, Idées sur Vespéce de gouvernement 
populaire qui pourroit convenir a un pays de l’étendue et de la 
population présumée de la France. Edited with an introduction 
on Harrington’s influence in France, and notes by S. B. Liljegren. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; London: Oxford University press, 1932. 
Pp. vi+180. 


Rev. by Louis Gottschalk in MP, XXX (1932), 232-34; by Alfred Stern in 
Beiblatt, XLIII (1932), 167-68. 


Gibson, A. Boyce. The philosophy of Descartes. London: Methuen, 


1932. Pp. xii +382. 


Rev. in TLS, April 28, 1932, p. 304; by C. E. M. Joad in Spectator, March 19, 
1932, p. 419; by B. M. Laing in Philosophy, VII (1932), 482-84. 


Hatfield, Theodore M. ‘Some German Picaras of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’ JEGP, XXXII (1932),509-29. 

Havens, George R. ‘“Voltaire’s marginal comments on Rousseau.” 
South Atlantic quarterly, XXXII (1932), 408-16. 


Hazard, Paul. “La fin du dix-septiéme siécle.” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 8 Période, X (1932), 778-96; XI (1932), 97-112, 407- 
24. 
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WHO FIRST BURIED POLYNICES?' 


By MINNIE Keys FLICKINGER 


University of Iowa 


It often happens that the most mooted arguments arise from ques- 
tions which on the surface seem obvious. Perhaps the very fact that 
the answer appears obvious makes one suspect that there must be 
something more subtle, and the hope of being the one to arrive at 
the correct explanation leads one farther and farther away from the 
solution. Such is the case, it seems to me, when the question arises 
or rather is made to arise as to “Who first buried Polynices?” 

The Antigone of Sophocles, as you will recall, forms a sequel to the 
Seven Against Thebes of Aechylus in which the two sons of Oedipus 
died by mutual slaughter. Creon, who has now become king, issued 
a decree forbidding burial to Polynices because he had led an armed 
force against his native land. At the close of the Seven Against 
Thebes Antigone declared her intention of burying her brother, Poly- 
nices. It is with this declaration that the Antigone of Sophocles 
begins. The two sisters leave the stage at vs. 98, and Creon is ad- 
dressing his subjects when a guard enters to say that the forbidden 
has been done, viz. that Polynices has received the symbolic burial 
from some source. Creon instructs the guard to find out the guilty 
one on pain of death. The fact that Antigone was caught in the 
act of performing a second burial has made certain scholars skeptical 
with reference to the responsibility for the first. 

Besides the customary belief that Antigone effected the original 
rite, it has been suggested by one scholar that the gods performed 
the first burial, and by another that Ismene was the doer. Since 
these proposals have been made by men of recognized scholarship 
they may not be ignored. 

The first of these possible solutions has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Adams.” In support of his opinion he has cited some half 
dozen instances in the play itself which seem to him to prove his 


'Read before the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association at Syracuse University, December 29, 1932. 

2Cf. S. M. Adams, “The Burial of Polynices,” Class. Rev., XLV (1931), 
110 f. 
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argument. His assumption that the gods did the deed is based on 
(1) the mystery in the guard’s account of the burial (vss. 249-58) ; 
(2) the fact that no bird or dog had visited the corpse (vss. 257f.); 
(3) the speech of the choral leader (vss. 278-79), “Oh lord, my medi- 
tation of old counseled me lest this deed be sent (or caused) by a god,” 
diva&, tor, uy te 
totigyov 16d’,  Evvor BPovdever 
(4) the words of the chorus (vss. 376f.), “With reference to this 
divine portent I am in doubt,” 


damodvov tégas Gugivod 


(5) the guard’s account of the capture of Antigone (vss. 415-21), in 
which he refers to the dust storm as odeaviov ayo, and %etx vos0¢; and 
(6) the abnormality of the storm which occurred, as Adams believes, 
to allow Antigone shelter to perform the burial. 

Although these points may at first glance seem to possess a cer- 
tain plausibility, they neither furnish conclusive proof that Sophocles 
meant us to believe that the gods did the deed nor show indisputably 
that no one other than the gods performed the first burial. With 
reference to Adams’s general assumption that the gods were the 
perpetrators Meiklejohn* points out that Antigone herself admitted 
both burials (vss. 434f. and 443). He further anticipates the ob- 
jection that perhaps Antigone in the excitement confessed the first 
deed which she had not done, or that the guard erroneously assumed 
that she admitted both acts. Meiklejohn suggests, and I believe we 
are safe in agreeing with him, that neither was such carelessness a 
part of Antigone’s character, nor was she so nervous as not to know 
what she was admitting. With reference to the specific points made 
by Adams, Meiklejohn does not take issue, but dismisses the problem 
by suggesting that the guard merely hopes Creon will accept the 
explanation of the supernatural; and he explains the seeming acqui- 
escence of the chorus (vss. 278f), in the guard’s views by proposing 
that the chorus were subject to suggestion and that they took their 
idea from the former’s speech. 

Meiklejohn, however, does not seem to meet the issue adequately 
when he ignores the points brought forward by Adams. In the 
speech of the guard (vss. 249-77), in which he relates the violation 
of Creon’s edict, certainly there is an attempt at being mysterious; 


ns Cf. K. W. Meiklejohn, “The Burial of Polynices.” Class. Rev., XLVI (1932), 
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but it is manifestly because he wishes to shift the blame to someone 
(he cared not to whom) other than himself. His hesitancy in his 
very first words (vss. 223-36) in which by his reluctance to come 
to the point he tries to establish his innocence, and his alleged air 
of mystery in his explanation of the deed (vss. 249-77) were calcu- 
lated only to save himself. Ignoring this issue for the moment, let 
us ask the questions: Were the arguments and the attitude of the 
guard consistent? And if he truly believed a god performed the 
burial, why did he fear? The Greeks did not fear the work of the 
gods which did not pertain to them personally. The guard says, 
“A light dust lay on it as if poured by one who shunned a curse.”* 
If he believed a god did it, would he have described the deed thus? 
Would a god think that he was liable to a curse for failing to bury 
a corpse? The answer to these two questions seems obviously in the 
negative. Furthermore, if the gods were in the habit of looking after 
unburied corpses, whence came such solicitude on the part of mortals? 

Adams’s second point that neither dogs nor birds had visited the 
body adds strength to his arguments only in a numerical sense. A 
supernatural explanation is fitting only when normal reasons fail. 
We might suppose that the body had not been discovered by the 
birds and dogs; or perhaps the proximity of the body to the city 
made it hazardous for the birds to approach, and the fact that it 
lay outside the walls made it less likely that the dogs would find 
it very soon. However inadequate these arguments may be, they 
certainly tax the mind less than to imagine that the gods kept the 
creatures off. Later in the play, however, we find that the birds 
and dogs kad mangled the body of Polynices as is shown by the 
speech of Teiresias,° in which he says: ‘For both public and 
private altars are defiled by birds and dogs with their food from 
the hapless fallen son of Oedipus. Therefore the gods no longer 
accept prayers or the flame of meats from us; nor does any bird 
shriek forth auspicious cries, having eaten of the clot of a slain 


4Cf. vs. 256: 
Leatiy getyovtoz Gz 

© Cf. vss. 1016-22: 
yao te aavtedeic 
ta’ te xai xvvav 
tov dvopégov Oidinov yovev. 
zat’ ov tea Ett 
avdoog b6gou aluator 
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man’s blood.” Evidently the guards had not taken a close look 
at the body, or they would have noticed that it had been torn by 
dogs and birds. Guards no doubt continued to be stationed about 
the body even after Antigone was caught, and they would surely 
have permitted no defilement of the corpse in their presence. Hence 
all this, together with the first burial, must have occurred before 
the stationing of the guards. 


The question arises as to whether or not the chorus accepted the 
suggestion of the guard that the gods performed the burial? Does 
Adams correctly interpret the speech of the chorus (vss. 278f.) as 
quoted above: “Oh lord, my meditation counseled me of old lest 
this deed be one sent (or caused) by a god”? The one word on 
which he bases his faith seems to be §24/270¥, which does not neces- 
sarily mean “done by a god.” We may suppose the gods to have 
inspired or caused any one of a number of people to perform the 
burial, but it is going too far to believe that the gods actually did the 
deed. In reply let us restate the question: If the gods buried bodies 
themselves or always caused some mortal to do it, would anyone 
ever need to worry about it? Again in vs. 376 (quoted above) the 
chorus says, “With reference to this divine portent I am in doubt.” 
Here I am inferring that Adams is thinking particularly of the use of 
the word 72223, “omen” or “portent.” It is sufficient to say that 
an omen is only a manifestation from the gods of their divine will, 
not necessarily a deed performed by the gods. 


When the guard is telling how Antigone was caught (vss. 407-40), 
he refers to the dust storm as odeaviov ayos (vs. 418), “heavenly 
distress or pain,’ and as 92tz vosog (vs. 421), “divine plague.” Adams 
sees in this the hand of god, but need these terms be regarded as 
anything more than poetic expressions? Or since the Greeks per- 
sonified the departments of nature in the forms of gods, would not 
any phenomena of a given department of nature be the physical 
manifestations of the god in charge? Jebb® translates these two 
terms respectively as “trouble in the sky” and “plague from the 
gods.” Granting for the moment that the Greeks would think of the 
gods as sending the storm, did they do it to shield Antigone while she 
performed the burial? If the gods had buried Polynices the first time, 
why could they, or why did they not, do it again if necessary? Adams 
Says it was to bring about the downfall of Antigone, along with 


®Ci. R. C. Jebb, Sophocles, Antigone: Cambridge, University Press (1391), 
p. 85. 
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Creon. This answer is neither adequate nor sound. The gods did not 
punish a guiltless person. If the gods performed the first burial 
and then purposely cause Antigone to do so, of what was she guilty 
more than themselves? 

In analyzing the plot of the Antigone Macnaghten’ elaborates 
Rouse’s idea that Ismene performed the first burial. He says: “Sup- 
posing tha Ismene, after Antigone has left the stage (vs. 98), re- 
mained behind for a moment, wrapped in thought, and then, as if 
suddenly inspired, instead of entering the palace as Antigone had done, 
goes out by a different door, that would be sufficient to set the 
audience to thinking and some of them would guess the truth.” 
Editors of the Antigone usually say that Ismene entered the palace, 
and that Antigone made her exit at the side. I prefer to accept 
these stage directions not because it is the line of least resistance 
but because it seems the only possible solution in view of later devel- 
opments in the play. Ismene entered the palace. It is left to the 
spectator to infer that Antigone performed the symbolic burial rites 
for Polynices during the interval in which the chorus sang its ode 
recalling the war with the Argive host, or during Creon’s harangue 
with his subjects. During the course of Creon’s speech mention is 
made (vs. 217) of the fact that sentinels had already been placed 
to guard the corpse. This action left Antigone only a minimum 
amount of time in which to carry out her resolve, but in that frac- 
tion of time the deed was done. The sentinels had not yet arrived 
upon the scene, or else they had been negligent of their duty (the 
latter is, however, not likely), for Creon had scarcely made the 
utterance that the death penalty would be exacted of the one found 
guilty of violating his edict when in rushed one of the guards an- 
nouncing, after a considerable amount of skillful hedging, that the 
cerpse had been given symbolic burial but that no trace of the one 
who had committed the outrage could be found (vss. 249-52). Creon’s 
first impulse was to believe that the citizens had bribed someone to 
bury the corpse. The sentinel was forthwith dispatched with the 
injunction to discover the perpetrator of the act on pain of death 
if he should fail. The sentinel departed as he had come. 

There is some question as to where Antigone was meanwhile. Had 
she come back and entered the palace before Creon came upon the 
stage? Or was she in the crowd when Creon made his speech? It 


*Cf. Hugh Macnaghten, The Antigone of Sophocles (translation): Cam- 
bridge, University Press (1926), p. xvii. 
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is scarcely possible that Antigone came back and entered the palace. 
Her exit had been in the same direction as the guards had gone; 
and they would have passed her on the way if she had returned, for 
Creon said in his speech that guards for the corpse were ready at 
that moment. If the guards had been present at the time of her 
arrival at Polynices’ corpse, she could not have performed the rites. 
If they had not yet come, she could scarcely have avoided meeting 
them as she returned. The only solution seems to be that Antigone 
preceded the guards by only a few moments. She had barely time 
enough to cast three handfuls of earth upon the body when she saw 
the guards arriving. Having no other alternative, she hid near by, 
for it was probably not her intention to be caught by the king’s 
police, as it were, even if she did wish the deed to be known. The 
guards may or may not have examined the corpse immediately; but 
when they did, they saw the dust; and being fearful for their own 
safety they sent one of their number to tell Creon. While this sentinel 
returned, they swept the earth from the body and renewed their vigil 
at a distance. There is no doubt that Antigone witnessed the whole 
procedure, for how else could she have known so quickly that her 
labors had been undone? She could not have left the spot without 
detection, neither could she have come back to the palace without 
discovery, for at no time since her departure had the stage been 
empty. If she had returned with the libation urns, the chorus 
would have seen her and suspected her errand; or on the other 
hand, if she had come back to procure the libations from the palace 
as Jebb* suggests, but as Meiklejohn points out was not likely, she 
could not have made her entry and exit undetected. There is proof 
that she did not make her appearance for either purpose, in the fact 
that when she was led in by the sentinel and charged with the act, 
the chorus registered surprise that it was she who had done the 
deed. Since the technical function of the chorus was to reflect the 
emotions of the audience, it is evident that Antigone’s detection came 
as a surprise to the audience. 


It is quite probable that Antigone, from her retreat, had been 
waiting some opportunity to get back to the palace; but when she 
saw the guards destroy her work, she became indignant at this out- 
rage and insult to the lifeless body of her brother and determined 
to show them that they could not deliberately frustrate her plans, 


© Cf. op. cit., n. ad vs. 429. 
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though there can be no question but that she knew that her first 
effort was sufficient to secure her brother's peace in Hades and that 
it was not necessary to repeat the rites. The dust storm arose op- 
portunely and afforded her the necessary cover for her work. She 
had just renewed the handfuls of dust and was pouring out the 
libations when the storm cleared and the guards saw her. Antigone 
had probably intended to use libations the first time she attempted 
the rites, but was frightened away before she had time to complete 
her task. The reason that one is compelled to think that she had 
the libations with her lies in the fact that she had had no opportunity 
to go back for them. Her resolve was fixed before she interviewed 
Ismene, and hence it is likely that her preparations were in readiness 
at the time. Hence it seems that neither Adams’s theory that the 
gods buried Polynices nor Macnaghten’s that Ismene buried him are 
backed by sufficient proof to be accepted. Apart from these con- 
siderations, what would it do to the play itself if the blame were 
shifted to another than the main character. The ideal tragic hero 
did not suffer without cause. His misfortunes according to Aristotle® 
were caused not by deliberate vice but through some great flaw of 
character or fatal error of conduct. Antigone’s x1297:2 (flaw of char- 
acter) was the innate stubbornness'” which caused her not only to 
perform the second burial, which was superfluous, but to elaborate 
upon the requisites of the situation by pouring libations. If we 
attribute the first burial to another than Antigone, there remains no 
&.2%27:z, an element which is always present in tragedy; and the spirit 
of the play would be lost. 


Cf. Aristotle, Poetics xim3t: write bit vaxiav zat uoydygiav us 
tiv dvotuyiav Guagtiay tid, . . . wh dta bv 
Guagtiav 

WCf. Keys, “The ‘Auagtia of Sophocles’ Antigone,” Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. 
LXI (1930), xxviii. 


THE TRAGIC STRUCTURE OF PLATO’S 
APOLOGY 


By Corneria C. Coutter 


Mount Holyoke College 


Piato’s Apology of Socrates professes to give a report of the de- 
fense made by Socrates before a jury of Athenian citizens against 
the charge of impiety and the corruption of the youth. That Plato 
would have falsified the essential points of the defense in a work 
which would be read by devoted friends of Socrates, by his oppo- 
nents in the trial, and even by members of the jury, is in itself un- 
likely; and as a matter of fact there is in certain sections of the 
Apology a rather striking similarity to ideas attributed to Socrates 
by Xenophon, as well as ample justification for Xenophon’s comment 
on the arrogant tone (weyzA77702!2) of Socrates’ defense (.1pol. 1) and 
for his statement that Socrates might easily have been acquitted if he 
had indulged in flattery and appeals to the jury (Mem. IV, 4, 4,).' 


The Apology of Plato, moreover, shows features which we know 
to have been characteristic of Socrates: the profession of ignorance 
about the subject under discussion (20c,21B; cf. Symp. 216p, Rep. 
3374); the attempt to get at the truth by a series of questions (24c- 
278; cf. Mem. IV, 2f); the use of homely illustrations, such as calves 
and horses, fluteplayers and mules, to clarify a point (20a, 25B, 
27z,e: cf. Mem. 1, 2, 37; Plato, Svmp. 221£). The speech has an 
air of easy informality; here are colloquial expressions like 3 7: u2%av 
and wae: uo: 942° ot:05v, oaths by Hera and by the dog-headed Egyp- 
tian god (24r, 218), and at least five cases of anacoluthon (198, 2I1c, 
28c, 34k, 37c, 45z). It is even possible that certain striking turns of 
phrase, such as the repeated use of ztzyv@3 and 2y70v and of phrases 
like inog and may go back to Socrates’ 


'Cf. Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, translated by G. C. Berry: London, John 
Murray (1905), II, 101f; John Burnet, Greek Philosophy: London, Macmillan 
(1914), I, 180; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi, Plato: Berlin, Weidmann 
(1920), II, 50f; L. R. Shero, “Plato’s Apology and Xenophon’: Apology,’ Class. 
Wk. XX (1927), 107-11. 
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own idiosyncrasies cf speech, which, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing his death, still echoed in the ears of his associates.* 

But notwithstanding its apparent informality, the Apology has an 
artistic unity, an effective arrangement of arguments, and a careful 
finish in detail, which would be impossible to anyone speaking ab- 
solutely extempore; and if it is true, as Xenophon tells us, that 
Socrates’ inward monitor checked him when he was on the point 
of preparing a speech (Mem. IV, 8; Apol. 4), then the hand that did 
this careful shaping must have been Plato’s. The Apology follows 
normal Athenian legal procedure in the cross-questioning of the op- 
ponent and the proposal of a counter-penalty; the defense proper falls 
naturally into the regular divisions: introduction, statement of the 
case, refutation, digression, and peroration; and the speech contains 
a number of the stock commonplaces of the Attic orators, such as 
the plea of unfamiliarity with the law-courts, the appeal to the jurors’ 
own experience, and the mention of services which the defendant has 
performed for the state.® 

And when we consider not merely the defense proper but the 
Apology as a whole, we find an even larger unity and a deeper sig- 
nificance. Gomperz (ep. cit. I], 92) has called Socrates’ end “one 
of the most tragic events that have darkened the annals of human 
civilization.” Plato, who was fully conscious of the tragedy of the 
situation, has treated it in a work which in many respects is akin 
to tragic drama.* To be sure, he has developed the situation through 
monologue instead of by the dialogue of several different characters; 
but he has succeeded, throughout Socrates’ speech, in making us see 


Cf. C. Ritter, “Bericht iiber die in den Letzten Jahrzehnten uber Platon Er- 
schienenen Arbeiten.” Bursian’s Jahresbericht CXCI (1922), 185. 

3Cf. J. Riddell, The Apology of Plato: Oxford, University Press (1877), In- 
trod., xx-xxv; R. J. Bonner, “The Legal Setting of Plato’s Apology,” Class. Phil. 
III (1908), 169-77; and for a discussion of Plato’s contribution to the Apology 
cf. I. Bruns, Das Literarische Portrit der Griechen: Berlin, Besser (1896), 
208-23; Cron-Uhle, ed. of Apology: Leipzig, Teubner (1901), 39-42; Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers II, 103-10; Wilamowitz, Plato I, 155-65; Burnet, ed. of Euthyphro, 
Apology, and Crito: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1924), 63-68; A. E. Taylor, Plato: 
New York, Lincoln MacVeagh (1927), 156-67; P. Friedlander, Die Platonischen 
Schriften: Berlin, de Gruyter (1930), II, 156-59. Burnet and Taylor assign a 
larger part in the construction of the speech to Socrates than do other writers. 

4 The edition of the Apology by Cron-Uhle (p. 42) compares the Apology to a 
trilogy, and E. Wolff, “Platos Apologie,” Neue Philologische Untersuchungen VI 
(1929), draws definite parallels between certain sections of the Apology and por- 
trayals of the good and wise man in tragedy. D. Tarrant, “The Art of Plato,” 
Class. Rev. XL (1926), 104-12, and W. Rhys Roberts, “The End, and the Be- 
ginning, of Plato’s Phaedo,” Class. Wk. XXI (1928), 11-15, note the resemblance 
between the close of the Phaedo and the close of a Greek tragedy. 
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and hear the other persons in the courtroom: the judges who view 
him with some distrust at the beginning of his defense because they 
have been warned that he is a clever speaker, and who more than 
once interrupt his plea with noisy disapproval; the friends who stand 
close enough to him to be spoken of as @7z¢ or 622, who nudge his 
elbow as he is proposing the alternative penalty and whisper to him 
that they will guarantee the payment of a respectable amount; the 
three opponents, one of whom is called up before the court to answer 
Socrates’ questions The dramatic quality of the Apology is most 
evident in this scene, as the replies come from Meletus, at times 
guickly and confidently, reinforced by an oath zz Atz, at times with 
extreme reluctance, after repeated questioning by Socrates and shouts 
from the jurors that he must answer. 


In writing the Apology, Plato was under the same necessity as a 
dramatist of condensing, eliminating, and selecting only significant 
details.” Indeed, the length of the Apology is approximately that of a 
Greek tragedy, and the “brief time” (19a, ev catye@ yeovm) which 
Socrates is allowed for his defense is not unlike the “two hours’ traf- 
fick of the stage,’ which must reveal the significance of the whole 
life of an Oedipus or a Lear. Like Sophocles in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
or Aeschylus in the Persians, or Euripides in the Hippolytus, Plato be- 
gins the action at a point just before the catastrophe, and thereby 
gains what a recent writer on tragedy has called “a terrible inevit- 

Aristotle, in discussing the structure of tragedy, stated that it must 
have a beginning, i.e., a situation which has definite consequences, 
though not very obvious causes; a middle, i.e., a situation with both 
causes and consequences; and an end, which is the result of the 
middle but creates no further situation in its turn (Poet. 7).7 He 
also noted that there were in every tragedy two parts: the déos, or 


°Cf. the forceful statements in Brander Matthews, A Study of the Drama: 
New York, Houghton Mifflin and Co. (1910), 197-200, and William Archer, Play- 
Making: Boston, Small, Maynard and Co. (1912), 36-38. It is of course only a 
coincidence, but an interesting one, that Athenian law required that all the evi- 
dence be presented and the case decided within a single day, and that Tragery, 
according to Aristotle, attempted to confine itself within a single revolution of the 
sun. 

®Cf. F L. Lucas, Tragedy in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics: New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Co. (1928), 81. 

‘Cf. S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art: London, Mac- 
millan (1911), 189, notes that in this insistence on the organic unity of a literary 
composition, Aristotle is following up a hint in Plato’s Phaedrus, 264c. The 
paraphrase of Aristotle’s definitions here given is taken from Lucas, op. cit., 76. 
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complication, which extended from the beginning to the turning-point, 
and the Atois, or unravelling, which extended from the turning-point 
to the end of the play (Poet. 18). In the latter part of the 19th Cen- 
tury, Gustav Freytag, in Die Technik des Dramas, made an elaborate 
study of the structure of tragedy, emphasizing the importance of the 
struggle between the hero and opposing forces, noting the pyramidal 
structure of drama, and substituting the names “rising action” and 
“falling action” for Aristotle's terminology. Freytag’s conception of 
drama as a struggle between two opposing forces and his terms “rising” 
and “falling action’ have been generally followed by modern writers 
on dramatic theory. So Elisabeth Woodbridge* writes: 

The serious drama . . . presents a struggle between two forces. Like any 
struggle, it proceeds trom the first repose to the first grappling, then follows the 
tug and strain of the wrestle, until a moment comes when the advantage begins 
to go with one side or the other. From that moment on, the struggle moves 
inevitably, though perhaps not in a direct line, on to the final overthrow of one 
of the contestants. . . . The play falls logically into two parts, called the rising 
and the falling action, whose point of junction and division is this decisive 
moment just spoken of, called in dramatic terms the climax or turning-point. 

Freytag noticed that an “exciting force” regularly followed the in- 
troduction of a play and started the ascending action, and that a 
“final suspense’ was often inserted in the falling action; and R. G. 
Moulton, in his study of Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, gave 
the name “complicating force” to the element which entered soon 
after the rising action began and finally brought about the hero's 
downfall. The normal architecture of a tragedy, according to these 
theories, may be represented thus: 


In the diagram, the part before (1) is the introduction: (1) repre- 
sents the entrance of the exciting force, (2) the complicating force, 
(3) the climax, and (4) the final suspense. 

So in Macbeth, the exciting force enters with the prophecy of the 
witches, “Thou shalt be king hereafter”; the turning-point comes, 
in the exact middle of the play, with Fleance’s escape; and the final 
suspense ends with the discovery that Birnam wood has come to 
Dunsinane, and that Macduff is not of woman born. In the Oedipus 


8Cf. The Drama, Its Laws and Technique: New York, Allyn and Bacon 
(1898), 
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Tyrannus the complicating force is represented by Teiresias, the rising 
action reaches a climax in Jocasta’s account of Laius’ death, and the 
final suspense is resolved by the arrival of the Corinthian herdsman 
and the disclosure of Oedipus’ parentage. But whereas Macbeth drops 
suddenly from the final suspense to the end of the play, the cor- 
responding section of the Oedipus Tyrannus covers over 300 lines: 
first a choral ode bewailing the king’s fall, then the announcement 
that Jocasta has hanged herself and Oedipus has put out his eyes, 
then a long lyric passage between Oedipus and the chorus, Oedipus’ 
charge to Creon and farewell to his two little daughters, and finally 
the reflection of the chorus on the uncertainty of human life. The 
movement of the play is slowed down, and the whole drama ends 
on a note of quietness and beauty. 

To this scheme of tragic structure the Apology conforms in striking 
manner. The opposing forces are Socrates and his accusers, and the 
struggle is for Socrates’ life. The introduction presents the seventy- 
year-old man in the courtroom as a defendant for the first time, sug- 
gests the impression made upon the jury by the prosecution, and 
gives a statement of the formal charges. The rising action begins 
with the statement, “I must make my defense, men of Athens, and 
must try to rid you of the prejudice that you have had so long” 
(19a), and continues through the demonstration that Socrates’ old 
accusers were mistaken in their opinion of him (19B-20c). The 
first suggestion of a complicating force comes in the words: “But 
one of you perhaps may say, ‘Socrates, what is this about you? For 
surely such a report would not have arisen if you weren't doing some- 
thing different from other men’.” This supposed question having 
been answered by the story of the Delphic oracle, Socrates grapples 
with the second set of accusers; and the dramatic tension reaches 
its height as Socrates, by his questions, brings out the failure of 
Meletus to grasp the meaning and implication of the indictment and 
his lack of concern for the good of the young men of Athens, which 
he professes to have so much at heart. Up to this point Socrates’ 
refutation of the charges against him has seemed successful. But 
then comes a note of foreboding in the mention of the prejudice 
against him: “This is the thing that will bring my condemnation, 
if condemnation it is to be’; then an answer to the imaginary speaker 
who suggests that he give up the mode of life that has caused the 
prejudice; and then: “If you should say to me, ‘Socrates, we will 
not listen to Anytus. We let you go, but on this condition, that 
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you will no longer spend your time in this investigation nor seek 
after wisdom, ... I should say, ‘Men of Athens, I love and esteem 
you, but I shall obey the god rather than you, and as long as I 
have breath and am able I shall not cease seeking after wisdom and 
exhorting . . . any one of you that I meet, saying “My dear friend, 

. are you not ashamed to care for possessions and honor and 
glory .. . and not to care for wisdom and truth and your soul?”’” 
(29c-E) These words come at the exact middle of the Apology, and 
from the moment that they are spoken the downward trend is certain. 
The downward movement begins with the account of Socrates’ part 
in politics (where he has shown an unwillingness to compromise) 
and continues through his refusal to appeal to the emotions of the 
jury; it is temporarily retarded by the possibility that some other 
penalty than death may be imposed, but is rendered absolutely cer- 
tain by his rejection of any alternative that would require a change 
in his habits; for, he says, “The greatest good for a mortal is to 
converse every day about virtue and the other matters about which 
you have heard me conversing and examining myself and others; 
and the life without examination is not worth living’ (38a). After 
this statement there can be no question about the verdict of the 
jury. 

And then follows the slow-moving, quiet close, like the close of a 
tragedy of one of Plato’s fellow-countrymen; a prophecy to those 
who have voted against him as to what will happen after he is gone; 
a last word to the other group (his friends) as to what one may 
look for after death, whether it be a long dreamless sleep, or a change 
of abode and a chance to hold communion with the great ones who 
have gone before—Orpheus and Hesiod and Homer, Ajax and Pala- 
medes; then a charge to the Athenians about his three sons, and the 
final words: ‘Now it is time that we depart, I to death and you to 
life. Which of us goes to the better lot, no one knows except 
the god.” 

The action has moved from the opening words of Socrates to the 
close with that “inexorable inevitability’ which writers on drama 
demand of tragedy. The catastrophe is brought about, as Aristotle 
said it should be, by a quality in Socrates himself—his unwillingness 
to make a single concession to popular opinion. And the character 
of Socrates, as Plato has drawn it, surely follows the precept laid 
down by Aristotle, that a tragic poet should make his characters 
“true to life and yet more beautiful” (Poet. 15). 
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For the Athenians, too, the outcome of the trial was tragic. Vari- 
ous writers have pointed out that there was probably no one in 
Athens who expected the indictment of Socrates to result in his 
death; that he was free after the first charge had been brought to 
leave Athens and go to some other city, as Protagoras had done 
before him, or to accept the invitation of King Archelaus to the 
court of Macedonia; and that, even after he came to trial, the jury 
would have been quite willing to acquit him or to impose a milder 
penalty than death if he had made the slightest effort at conciliation. 
As a recent critic” has said, “the Athenians blundered into the crime.” 


XXI (1926), 290. 
But it is true in the case of Socrates, as in drama written for the 


stage, that “the most poignant tragedy of human life is the work of 
human blindness.”!” 

“Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, com- 
plete, and of a certain magnitude; . . . through pity and fear ef- 
fecting the proper purgation of these emotions” (Arist., Poet. 6, Butch- 
er’s translation). 


9Cf. W. A. Oldfather, “Mr. Shaw and the Apology of Socrates,” Class. Jour. 
Cf. Lucas, op. cit., 95. 
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A THEORY CONCERNING THE IDENTITY AND 
HISTORY OF THE LUDUS COVENTRIAE CYCLE 
OF MYSTERY PLAYS 


By Tuomas CLARK 


University of Hawaii 


The purpose of this paper is to present and substantiate a new 
theory concerning the identity and history of the Ludus Coventriae 
Cycle of Mystery Plays, about which there has been much disagree- 
ment. Some critics (among whom is Miss Esther L. Swenson) think 
that not all of these plays were included in the original group, but 
that some may have been added from time to time. Such opinions 
have led me to consider and present the following theory: 

The original manuscript of the Ludus Coventriae contained only 
those plays which treated New Testament material, the six plays which 
have to do with the Old Testament stories having been inserted later 
(modeled after the older Chester cycle); and the Prophets’ Play, 
the seventh of the Lulus Coventriae plays, is a clever dramatic 
device by which the editor of the cycle connects the themes of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

The facts on which this theory is based are as follows: The Ludus 
Coventriae Old Testament plays are similar to those in the Chester 
cycle in form, content, and stage directions. The Chester is the 
older of the two cycles. Neither Richard James, who in 1629 ac- 
quired the original manuscript from Robert Hegge, nor William 
Dugdale, who referred to the manuscript later in his Amtiquities of 
Warwickshire, Illustrated, mentions that this cycle contains any of 
the Old Testament themes. This last is especially significant, for 
James made a note on the fly-leaf of the original manuscript giving 
the contents. He did not mention these plays in his note. 

The two cycles are compared in order to indicate their evident 
similarities. The critical comment included is to impress the reader 
with the fact that the Ludus Conventriae is better motivated, more 
intensive, more selective, than the Chester, indicating later and more 
developed ideas of drama. 
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The treatment of this Prophet Play probably represents the epi- 
tome of dramatic adaptation found in the cycle. The Chester cycle 
treats the Prophet influence in three different plays. Instead of fol- 
lowing closely the example of the older cycle, the Ludus Coventriae 
has gathered them, with characteristic selection, into one complete 
play. 

Finally, it is noted that the Prophet Play concerns prophecies of 
Mary, the Mother of Christ, rather than of Christ himself. 

The Play is a fitting one for the transition. It lends a unity of time 
by continuing the genealogy down to Mary, which leads of course 
to the birth of Christ. The audience is ready for the Nativity group. 

Block has accepted the hypothesis that James was not accurate; 
that Dugdale was copying James, and did not examine the manu- 
script for himself." Halliwell has recourse to a lost colophon theory, 
claiming that this furnished James with his information.2 This the- 
ory would make James too a stranger to the manuscript, though he 
is considered to have been the agent through which Sir Robert Cotton 
first possessed the manuscript.» Such theories make James and 
Dugdale quite questionable authorities. One becomes skeptical of 
accepting any evidence whatever from men who overlook one of the 
two sources to which over forty written plays refer. Nevertheless 
these are the first scholars to take cognizance of the cycle. Dugdale 
saw and conversed with people who had attended the plays: 

I have been told by some old people who in their younger years were eye- 
witnesses of these pageants so acted, that the vearly confluence ot people to see 
that show was extraordinary great, and vielded no small advantage to this city.* 

Creizenach believes that the Ludus Coventriae is related to the 
Chester cycle in that both are didactic.* It is generally agreed that 
the Ludus Coventriae manuscript is of a later date than that of the 
other cycles. The Chester cycle is accepted as the oldest, and the one 
which bears the most resemblance to the Ludus Coventriae, especially 
as regards the plays based on the Old Testament. Gayley remarks 
on this point: 

Hohlfeld says that, like the York plays, this cycle [Ludus Coventriae] shows 


no signs of borrowing from other cycles. That, however, is more than doubtful. 
The manuscript being comparatively modern, the cycle displays frequent elabora- 


1 Ludus Coventriae, ed. by K. S. Block (E. E. T. S., E. S., 120), London, 1922, 
P. XXXViii. ‘ 

*Ibid., p xl. 

Tbid., p. xxxviii. 

Thid., p. xxxix. 

© Cambridge History of English Literature, V, 54. 
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tions of a more recent date than any in the York and the Wakefield. I have 
detected resemblances to the Chester and, in occasional phrases and lines, to the 
York, which can hardly be explained otherwise than as derivatives. The por- 
tions of the Chester and N-Town (Ludus Coventriae) cycles which are derived 
from the Old Testament are, in general, of prior date to the rest of those cycles 
and to the York and Wakefield." 


May I suggest here that my theory has the double advantage of 
neither resorting to a lost colophon nor discrediting the scholarship of 
James and Dugdale? James, being the librarian of Sir Robert Cotton, 
was probably not a careless man as regards books and their contents. 
To claim that Dugdale did not even examine the manuscript for him- 
self is going a bit far. It seems much simpler to say that the Old 
Testament influence was not noted because it was not there. 

A comparison of the Chester and the Ludus Coventriae cycles should 
have influence on any judgment: 

In the beginning, both Chester and the Ludus Coventriae have 
lengthy prologues. It is called a Proclamation in the latter and the 
“Banes before the Chester Plays” in the former. Each contains, with 
a few exceptions and variations, the story of each play in the cycle. 
These two are very similar up to the Balaam play in the Chester 
and the Prophet’s play in the Ludus Coventriae. The prologues show 
resemblances in form and in content: 


CHESTER 


Nowe you worshippfull tannors, that the Custome olde 

the fall of Lucifer did set out, 

some writers Awarrante your matter, theirfore be boulde, 
Erstelye to playe the same to all the rowtte, 

and yf any therof stand in any doubte,  _ 

your Author his Author hath; your shewe let bee 

good speech, fyne players with Apparill comelye. 


Of the Drapers, you wealthy Companye, 

the Creation of the worlde, Adam and Eve, 

Accordinge to your wealth, set out wealthilye, 

And howe Cayne his brother Abell his life did bereave.? 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


In the ffyrst pagent we thenke to play 
how god dede make thurowe his owyn myth 
hevyn so clere upon the fyrst day 
and ther in he sett Angell fful bryth 
Than Angel with songe this is no nay 
xal worchep god as it is ryth 
but lucifer that Angell so gay 
in suche pompe than is he pyth 
and set in so gret pride 


®C.M. Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers, New York, 1907. 
7 Chester Plays, ed. by Milford (E. E. T. S., E. S., 62), London, 1892, p. 4. 
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that goddys sete he gynnyth to take 

hese lordye pere hym self to make 

but than he ffallyth a ffend ful blake 
ffrom hevyn in gelle to a(byde 


In the secunde pagent by godys myth 

we thenke to shewe and pley be-dene 

in the other sex days by opyn syth 

what thenge was wrought ther xal be sene 

How best was made and foule of flyth 

and last was man made as I wene 

Ot mannys o ryb as I yow plyth 

was woman wrought mannys make to bene 
and put in paradyse 

There were flourys bothe blewe and blake 

of all trutys thei myth ther take 

Saff frute of cunnyng thei xulde for-sake 
And towche it no wyse.3 


CHESTER 


The good symple water-leaders and drawers of deey, 
see that your Arke in all poyntes be prepared; 

} of Noy and his Children the wholl storye, 

and of the universal floude, by you shalbe played? 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


The iij’¢ pagent is now you tolde 

y the ffourte pagent of Noe xal be 
how god was wroth with man on molde 
because fro synne man dede not fle 
He sent to Noe An Angel bolde 
A shyp ifor to makyn and swymmen on the se 
vpon the water both wood and coolde 
and viij sowles ther savyd xulde be 
And i peyre of everich bestys in bryne 
whan xlti days be flode had fflowe 
than sente Noe out a crowe 
and After hym he sent a dowe 
that brouth ryth good tydyng.!” 


CHESTER 


The Sacrifice that faithfull Abraham of his sonne 
should make, 

you barbers and waxe-Chaundlers of Aunciente tyme, 

in the fourth pagents with paines you doe take, 

in decente sorte set out — the storie is ffine — 

the offering of Melchesedecke of breade and wine, 

and the presentacion therof set in your playe, 

suffer you not in any poynte the story to decaye.'! 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Of Abraham is the fyfte pagent 
and of ysaac his sone so fre 


8 Op. cit., p. 1 ff. 

cit., Milford, p. 5. 

190». cit., Block, p. 3. 
11Qp. cit., Milford, p. 7. 
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how that he xulde with fere be brent 
and syayn with swerd as ye xal se 
Abraham toke with good A-tent 

his sone ysaach and knelyd on kne 
his suerd was than ful redy bent 
and thouth his chylde ther offered xuld be 
Vpon An hyll full Ryff 

than god toke tent to his good wy] 
and sent An Angel ryth sone hym ty] 
and bad Abrahama shep to kyl 

And sauyd his chylds lyff.! 


It is significant that, although the Chester cycle does not include 
mention of the Moses story in its prologue, it does include it in the 
plays themselves. This makes the plays of each of these cycles the 
same in content as far as the Prophet’s Play in the Ludus Cowentriae 
and the play concerning Balaam in the Chester. 

An examination of the cycle, comparing the plays which treat the 
Old Testament themes, should help in forming a conclusion whether 
or not the Ludus Coventriae has borrowed from the Chester. 


CHESTER 
The First Pagent of the Fall of Lucifer. 
The Tanners. 


a Deus Pater. 
Ego sum Alpha et co, 
primus et nobilissimus; 
It is my Will, yt sholde be soe, 
yt is, it was, yt shall be thus:!* 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Ego sum alpha et oo . principium et finis. Deus 

My name is knowyn god and kynge 

My werke for to make . now wy] I wende 


in my self restyth my reynenge 
it hath no gynnyng ne non ende!* 


CHESTER 


I am greate god gracious which never had beginnings. 

The wholle foode of parents is set in my essencion; 

I am the trvall of the trynitie that neuer shal! be 
twynnings; 

Peareless Patron Imperiall and Patris Sapentia. 

My beames be all beatytude; all blisse is in my buyldings; 


12 Op. cit., Block, p. 3. 
1S Op. cit., Milford, p. 9. 
14 Op. cit., Block, p. 16. 
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All myrthe is in my Mansuetude Cum Dei Potentia. 
Both Visible and eke Invisible, all is my Weldings; 
as god greatest and glorious, all lyeth in mea licentia.!° 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


And all that evyr xal haue beynge 
it is closyd in my mende 

whan it is made at my lykynge 

I may it saue I may it shende 
After my plesawns 

So gret of myth is my pouste 

All thyng xal be wrowth be me 

I am 00 god . in personye thre 
Knyt in one substawns.!% 


CHESTER 


For all the mighte of the maiestye is magnified in me, 
Prince principall proved in my perpetual! prudens. 

I was never but one and over one in three, 

set in substantiall sothenes within Caelestiall sapience. 
These three tryalls in a Trone and true Trynitis 

Be grounded in my godhead, exalted by my excellence; 
the mighte of my making is marked all in me, 
dissolved under a Dyademe by my divyne experyence.!? 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


I am the trewe trenyte 

here walkyng in this wone 
thre personys myself I se 
lokyn in me god Alone 

I am the ffadyr of powste 
my sone with me gynnth gon 
my gost is grace in mageste 
weldyth welthe up in hevyn trou 
O god thre . I calle 

I am ftadyr of myth 

my sone knpyth ryth 

my gost hath lyth 

and grace with-alle.!5 


CHESTER 


Now sithe I am thus solemne and set in my solation, 

a biglie blisse here will I builde, a heaven without ending, 

and cast a Comlye compasse by my comley creation; 

neene orders of Angels be ever to one Attending. 

Doe your endeavour and doubte ye not under my domynacion 

to sitt in Celestyall safetye, all solace to your sending, 

for all the lyking in this lordshipp he loue to my 
lawdation; 

throughe the might of my most Maiestye your mirth shall 
be mending.!? 


0p. cit., Milford, p. 9. 
16 Op. cit., Block, p. 16. 
17 0p. cit. Milford, p. 10. 
18 Op. cit., Block, p. 17. 
9 Op. cit., Milford, p. 10. 
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LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


My-self begynning nevyr dyd take 

And endeles I am thorw myn owyn myth 
now wole I be-gynne my werke to make 
Ffyrst I make hevyn with sterrys of lyth 
In myrth and joy euermore to wake 

In hevyn I bylde Angell fful byth 

my servauntys to be and for my sake 
with merth and melody worchepe my myth 
I belde them in my blysse 

Aungell in hevyn evyr more xal be 

In lyth ful cere bryth as ble 

With myrth and song to worchip me 

Of joye thei may not mys.” 


These speeches above of the Deus and these below of Lucifer afford 


the most striking similarities in the Fall of Lucifer. 


It will already 


have been observed that the alliteration of the two cycles is similar, 
and, though more pronounced in the Chester, it is a decided feature of 


the Ludus Coventriae. 


It does not appear to have order or scheme, 


but merely endeavors to give as many of the same sounds as possible 
in each sentence. It is doubtless a degenerate form of the Anglo-Saxon 
alliterative verse: 


2° Op. 
21 Op. 
*2 Op. 
23 Op. 


CHESTER 


nyne orders here be witterlve, 

that you have made here full brighte; 

In this blisse full righte they be, 

And I the principall lord here in thie sight.*! 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


To whos wurchipe synge ye this songe 
to wurchip god or reverens me 

but ve me wurchipe ye do me wronge 

ffor I am the wurthyest that evyr may be.*? 


CHESTER 


I am perles and prince pf pryde, 

for god him self shynes not so sheene. 
Here will I sit now in this stid, 

to exalt my selfe in this same sea; 

behold my body, both handes and head! 
the might of god is marked in me. 

eAll Angelles turne to me, I redd, 

and to your Soveraigne knele on your knee! 
I am your comfort, both Lord and head, 
the myrth and might of the maiesty.*% 


cit., Block, p. 17. 
cit., Milford, p. 11. 


cit., Block, p. 17. 
cit., Milford, p. 16. 


[ Lucifer] 


lucifere 
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LUDUS COVENTRIAE 

lucifere 
A wurthyer lord forsothe am I 
and worthyer than he . Euyr wy! 1 be 
In evydens that I am more wurthy 
1 wy! go syttyn in goddys se 
Above sunne and mone and sterrys on sky 
I am now set as ye may se 
now wurchyp me ffor most mythy 
and for your lord honowre now me 
Syttyng in my sete.*# 


The tone of the speeches will be observed to be the same in each 
play—an almost braggadoccio air, each seeming to try to “out-Herod 
Herod” in extolling his merits. 

The substance of the Deus speeches is practically the same for each 
play: an elaboration of the fact that God is all-powerful, without be- 
ginning and without end, being the Trinity, and maker of all things. 
Correspondingly, the Lucifer speeches resemble in many respects: he 
is the greatest of all the angels, more worthy than God, and will sit 
in God’s throne. 


Evidences of similarity in the plays of the Creation in the re- 
spective cycles may be noted in the following lines from each: 


CHESTER 
Deus 


Light days, I will, be called aye, 
and thesternes night, as I say; 
thus morrow and even the first day 
Is made full and expresse. 


Now ill I make the fyrmament 
in myddes the waters to be lent, 
for to be a divident 

to twyne the waters aye; 


Above the welkin, benethe also, ; 
and heaven yt shall be called co, 
thus common is even and morrow also 
of the seacond days. 


Now will I waters, everichone, 
that vnder heaven be great won, 
that they gather into one, 

and drynes sone him showe.... . 


I will on earth that hearbes sprince 
cach one, in kinde scede gevinge, 
trees dyvers fruytes forth brirge 
after there kinde, eache one, 


*4 Op. cit., Block, p. 18. 
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The seede of which for aye shall be 
within the fruyte of each tree, 

thus morrow and even of dayes three 
is bothe comen and gone.~? 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Deus 
Now hevyn is made ifor Aungell sake 
the first day and the fyrst nyth 
the secunde day watyr I make 
The walkyn also ful fayr and bryth 
the iijde day. I parte watyr from erthe 
tre and every growyng thyng 
both herbe and floure of Suete smellyng 
the iij¢e day is made be my werkyng 
now make I the day that xal be the fferthe.2% 


CHESTER 


[Deus] 


I will make on the fyrament 

Starres also, throughe myne intent, 

the earth to lighten there may be lente, 
and knowne may be there bye 


Cowres of planetts, nothing amisse; 
now se I this worke good, I wisse; 
thus morrow and even both made is 
the fourthe days fully. 


Now ill I in waters fishe forth bringe, 
fowles in the firmament flyinge, 
great whalles in the sea swymminge, 
all make I with a thoughte. 


Beastes, fowles, stone and tree,...... 


of the fifte daye and the night 
is made and ended well arighte,...... 


To our shape now make I three, 
man and woman I will ther be, 
growe and multeply shall ye 

and fulfill earth in height....... 


Now this is done, I see aright, 

and all thinges made through my might, 
the sixte daye here, in my sight, 

is made all of the beste.?? 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


the sexte day my werk I do 

And make the man Adam be name 

In erthelech paradys with-owtyn wo 

I graunt the bydyng lasse thou do blame. 


Filesch of thy fflesch . . And bon of thy bon 
Adam here is thy wyf and make?% 


Op. cit., Milford, p. 21. 


25 Op. cit., Block, p. 19. 
27 Op. cit., Milford, p. 22 ff. 
“8 Op. cit., Block, p. 19. 
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CHESTER 


of all the trees that be here in 
thou shalt eate and nothing synne, 
but of this tree for wayle or wynne 
thou eate not by no waye. 


What time thou eats of this tree, 
death thee behoves, leeve thou me, 
therfore this fruite, I will, thou flee, 
and be thou not so boulde.=” 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


but touche nowth this tre that is of Cynnyng 

All thynge saff this ffor the is wrought 

here is all thinge that the xulde plese 

All redy made on to thin ese 

Ete not this frute ne me dysplese 

fior than thou deyst thou skapyst nowth° 

One minor variation to be noted here is that in the Chester, God 
told Adam about the forbidden fruit before Eve was yet sprung from 
Adam’s rib. The Ludus Coventriae mentions the creation of Eve, then 
the forbidden fruit. Might we accept this as a correction by the one 
who modeled the Ludus Coventriae after the Chester? Otherwise 
the cycles are very similar, especially as to content. The form varies 
a bit: in the Ludus Coventriae God, Adam, and Eve speak, while in 
the Chester, only God and Adam say anything before the Temptation. 
This seems to indicate already an eye for dramatic detail and a 
selective tendency in the scholar who is examining the Chester plays. 
In the Fall of Man, there is not as much evidence of appropriation 

as of merely adaptation. In both the Chester and the Ludus Coventriae 
versions, the Serpent makes the first speech, drawing Eve into a 
discussion of the mysterious tree. He tries to reason with her: 


CHESTER 


God is coynt and wyse of wytt, 
And wottes well, when you eate hit, 
then vour eyes shalbe vnknit, 

like goddes yow shall be,*! 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Of this Appyl vf ye wyl byte 
Evyn as god is so xal ye be 
wys of Connyng as I yow plyte 
Iyke on to god in al degre®? 


*° Op. cit., Milford, p. 25. 
pa Op. cit., Block, p. 20. 
“1 Op. cit., Milford, p. 29. 
Op. cit., Block, p. 22. 
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In each version the Temptation of Adam is engineered by appeal- 


ing to him through his desire for knowledge: 


CHESTER 


Ah! lord, this tree is fayre and bright, 
greene and semelye in my sighte, 

the fruyte swete and much of mighte, 
that goddes it may vs make.“ 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


lysteneth to me sere I yow pray 

take this ffayr appyl all in your hend 
ther of a mursel byte and a-say 

to Ete this appyl loke that ye fonde 
Goddys ffelaw to be al-way 

All his wysdom to vndyrstonee 

and goddys pere to be ffor Ay** 


Immediately upon biting the apple, Adam becomes overwhelmed 


with remorse: 
CHESTER 


Out! alas! what eales me? 

I am naked, well i see; 
woman, cursed must thou be, 
for bothe now we be shente.“° 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Alas Alas ffor this fals dede 

my fleshy frend . my for I fynde 
Schameful synne doth us vn-hede 

I see vs nakyd be-fore and be-hynde*® 


Eve laments in each, but her lamentations are not similar enough 


to admit of citation here. 


The speeches of Deus and Adam are very similar in content and 


length: 
CHESTER 
Deus 
Adam, Adam, where art thou? 
Adam 
Ah! Lord, I hard thy voyce right now; 
I am naked, I make a vowe, 
therefore nowe I hyde me. 
Deus 
whoe tolde the, Adam, thou naked was, 
Save onelie thyne owne trespasse,”* 


33 Milford, p. 30. 
34 Block, p. 23. 
35 Milford, p. 30. 
36 Block, p. 24. 
37 Milford, p. 31. 
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LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Deus 
Adam that with myn bandys I made 
where art thou now . what hast thou wrought 

Adam 
A lord for synne oure flourys do {fade 
I here thy voys . but I see the nought. 

Deus 


Adam why hast thou synnyd so sone 
thus hastyly to breke my boneS 
Adam places the blame on Eve, who transfers it to the 


Deus dispenses judgment: 
CHESTER 
Adam 


Lord, this woman that is here, 
that thou gave me to my fere, 
gave me part: I did att her prayer, 
of it I did eate. 


Deus 
Woman, why hast thou done soe? 
Eva 


This adder, lorde shee was my foe, 
and sothelie deceaved me thoe, 
and made me to eate that meate. 


Deus 


Adder, for that thou hast done this noye, 
among all beastes on earth thy bye, 
cursed shalt thou be for thye, 

for this womans sake. 

Vpon thy breast thou shalt goe,** 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Adam 
It was here counsell and here reed 
sche bad me do the same deed 
1 walke as werm with-outyn wede 
A-wey is shrowde and sho. 


Deus 
Womman that arte this mannys wyffe 
why hast thou steryd your brothers stryffe 
now ye be ffrom your ffayr lyffe 
and are demyd for to deye....... 
Eua 


Lord whan thou wentyst from this place 
A werm with An Aungelys face 

he hyth vs to be ful of grace 

the frute yf that we Ete?” 


38 Block, p. 24 ff. 
°° Milford, p. 33. 
4° Block, p. 25. 
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CHESTER 
Deus 


And woman, I warne thee wytterlie, 
thy mischeife I shall multeply: 

with pennaunce, sorrow and great anove 
thy children shalt thou beare. 


And for thou hast done so to daye, 
the man shall mayster thee always, ...... 
but thornes and bryers for thy trespace 

to the on earth shall spring. 


Hearbes and rootes thou shalt eate, 
and for thy sustenance sore sweate,*! 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


womman thou sowtyst this synnyng 

And bad hym breke myn byddyng 

therfore thou xalt ben vndyrlyng 

to mannys byddyng bend 

what hy byddyth the . do thou that thynge 


Goo nakyd vngry and bare ffoot 
Ete both erbys gres and root 
thy bale hath non other boot 

as wrecch in werlde thou wende.?- 


The first speech of the Cain and Abel episode in each cycle is 
made by Adam. In each he advises Cain and Abel to live a simple 
life and always to offer sacrifices. 


CHESTER 


Now will I tell how yow shall doe, 
godes love to vnderfoe: 

Cayne, husbandes crait thou must go to, 
and Abell a shepherd be. 


Therefore of cornes fayre and cleane 
that groweth on ridges out of the reane, 
Cayne, thou shalt offer, as I meane, 
to god in maiestye. 


And abell, while thy life may last, 
thou shalt offer and doe my hest 
to god the first-borne beast, 

therto thou make thee bowne. 


Thus shall yow please god almight, 
if yow do this well and right, 

with good hart in his sight 

and full devotion.*% 


41 Milford, p. 33 ff. 
42 Block, p. 26. 


43 Milford, p. 39. 
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LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Wherfore sonys yf ye wy] lyff sad and sure 
ffyrst I yow counseyll most syngulerly 

God ffor to loue and dreds 

And suche good as god hath yow sent 

the fyrst frute offyr to hym in sacryfice brent 
hym evyr be-sechyng with meke entent 

In all your werkys to save and spede.*+ 


Cain and Abel agree to follow the counsel of the father. 
CHESTER 
Cayne 


of corne I have great plentye 
sacrafice to god — sone yow shal] sce — 


Abell 


And I will with devotion 
to my sacrifice make me bowne ;?° 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Caym 
and thitt I say now to vow both too 
1 had levyr gon hom well ffor to dyne. 
Abell 
And as ffor me thorwe goddys grace dyvyne 
I wyl fforth with applye me therto.*® 


The two cycles are closely parallel here. Cain selects the worst 


for his tithe, Abel the best. 
CHESTER 


Cayne 


This corne standing, as mot | thee! 

was eaten with beastes, as men may se: 
God, thou gets non better of me, 

be thou never so grim. 


Abell 


The best beast, as mot I thee! 
of all my flocke with hart free 
to thee offred it shall be; 
receave, lord, my present !4* 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Caym 
But I more wysly xal werke this stownde 
to tythe the werst and make no bost 
off all my cornys that may be fownde 
in all my ffeldys both croft and cost 


44 Block, p. 30. 
45 Milford, p. 40. 
4 Block, p. 30. 
47 Milford, p. 41. 
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Abell 


The best schep full hertyly 

amonges my tlok that I kan se 

I tythe it to god of gret mercy 

And bettyr wold if bettyr myht be 
Evyn here is myn offryng 

I tythe to the with ryht good wylle!® 


In the Ludus Coventriae Cain rationalizes his action. This ration- 
alization is not found in the Chester, and might be considered an 


improvement made in the later cycle: 


he wyll neyther ete nor drynke 
Ffor he doth neyther swete nor swynke 
thou shewyst a ffebyl reson me thynke 
what thou fonnyst as a best I gesse.*” 
After the offerings have been made, Cain is disappointed and be- 
gins immediately to turn on Abel. 
CHESTER 
Cayne 


Thy offring God accepted hase, 

I se by fire that on it was. es 
shall thou never afte have suche grace, 

for dye thou shalt this night.°” 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Caym 


herke abel brother what a-ray is this 4 
thy tythyng brennyth as ffyre fful bryght*! 


When God calls Cain asking for Abel, Cain says: 
CHESTER 
Cayne 
I wott nere; I can not tell 
of my brother; wottes thou not well 
that I of him had no keepinge?°* 
LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Caym 


Syn whan was I his kepyng knyght 

I kan not telle wher that he be 

to kepe hym was I nevyr dyght 
know no whar he is.** 


48 Block, p. 33. 
4 Idem, p. 32. 
5 Milford, p. 44. 
5! Block, p. 33. 
Milford, p. 44. 
* Block, p. 34. 
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God condemns Cain. Cain laments that he is damned by God 
and man: 
CHESTER 


Fowle happ is me befall: 
wheither I be in howse or hall, 
cursed Cayne men will me call 
from sorrow may non me save.”* 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Alas in whoo now am I wounde 

acursyd of god as man vn-kende 

of any man yi I be founde 

He xal me slo I haue no ffrende 
Alas and wele Away.” 


Gayley agrees that the Chester and the Ludus Coventriae have a 
likeness in the Cain and Abel story. He writes: 


The episode in the Chester is didactic, but still realistic; less imaginative than 
the York or Wakefield, but creative. Evidently more modern than the Chester 
play, which it somewhat resembles, is the Cain and Abel of the Ludus Coventriae 
or N-Town. The villain is well conceived, and elaborated with pith and humor. 
He discusses the Almighty with a worldly wisdom that remotely approaches that 
of the Wakefield, and he expresses his opinion of Abel— 


Among all fools that go on ground 

I hold that thou be one of the most: 

To tithe the best that is most sound, 

And keep the worst that is near lost— 


with somewhat the same vivid and natural use of the vernacular. The action 
between the brothers is more elaborate than in Chester, but the dramatic quality 
depends rather upon dialogue than develoment of the situation. Its versification 
is certainly not that of the earliest stage of the cycle to which it belongs, and 
its lyrical quality might even indicate a later period of composition than the 
corresponding plays in the York and Wakefield, but it is not derived from 
either of them.” 

Though Gayley says that the play is derived from neither the 
York nor the Wakefield, he does not say that it is not derived from 
the Chester. Rather, he admits that the two plays are somewhat alike 
and that the Ludus Coventriae is decidedly more modern. 

The Noah play offers the greatest dissimilarity possibly of all. The 
Ludus Coventriae gives us a setting for the play which is not found in 
the Chester. The Ludus Coventriae gives scenes of Noah and his 
family before the divine visitation, while the Chester begins with 
the speech of Deus to Noah. In the Ludus Coventriae Noah does not 
speak directly to God, but is visited by an angel. Deus speaks di- 


Milford, p. 46. 
” Block, p. 34. 
” Plays of Our Forefathers, New York, 1907, p. 150. 
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rectly to Noah in the Chester. There is also in the Ludus Coventriae 
a tendency to eliminate irrelevant matter. For instance, the cycles 
agree on the length and breadth of the ship, but the Chester has God 
tell Noah these dimensions while the Ludus Coventriae merely gives 
them at the bottom of the folio. 

It is in the Noah play that the Lameth incident occurs, placed 
significantly between the time that Noah and his helpers start out to 
build the ship and their return. During the Lameth episode the ship 
has been completed. This is a very clever dramatic addition on the 
part of the editor of the Ludus Coventriae. It suffices to give the 
illusion of time passed during which the ship was built. That the 
Lameth incident is an insertion is inferred from the fact that it men- 
tions none of the rest of the play and none of the rest of the play 
mentions it. This incident has nothing at all to do with the con- 
tinuity of the action. Lameth has been tricked into unwittingly killing 
Cain. When Noah reenters, he never mentions Cain, Lameth, or the 
third party, a boy. 

Neither this nor the other minor deviations mentioned refute the 
theory that the Ludus Coventriae was written later than and prob- 
ably modeled after the Chester. It means merely that the editor of 
the Ludus Coventriae was gifted with a sense of the dramatic. He 
felt that there should be some unity of time and action in the play, 
and though he should have connected the characters somewhat, the 
insertion of the Lameth incident clearly has this function. He hada 
capacity for artistic selection and emphasis. The introductory scenes 
of the Ludus Coventriae picture Noah as a very devout holy man. 
It prepares us for a visitation from divinity which the Chester does not. 

The Ludus Coventriae gives more attention to characters than does 
the Chester. Each of the children of Noah has an opportunity to speak. 
Their speeches bear on the general situation and help tell the story. 
The Chester allows these characters to speak, but their speeches are 
merely cataloguing the many varieties of animals coming on board 
the ship. Each person names some six or eight animals in half as 
many lines—a practice which does not develop the situation or sketch 
the character. 

Gayley places the Chester far ahead of the Ludus Coventriae dra- 
matically as regards this particular play. Speaking at first of the 
Ludus Coventriae presentation he says: 


In the dramatisation of the Flood, the Cornish cycle presents the serious aspect 
of the naive conception. Noah and his wife are on affectionate terms; she 5 
obedient and helpful. It has not occurred to the writer to introduce an extraneous 
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interest, as for instance, that of conjugal strife. The play is interesting, however, 
because it displays some slight ability to discriminate characters. Likewise uncon- 
scious of comic possibilities is the N-Town play of the Flood. Though probably 
of later composition than the corresponding plays in other cycles, it is, in its 
greater part, one of the earlier, though not one of the earliest plays of its own 
cycle. The characters of the son’s wives now begin to play a part, pious, prosaic, 
and uninteresting, are perfunctorily portrayed, but the construction of the play 
is ingenious, especially in its manipulation of the episode of Lameth, not as an 
extraneous action, but as a factor in the organic development of the motive; a 
hint of a sub-plot. In the Chester play, on the other hand, the characters are 
distinct and consistently developed. The comic episodes are natural and justifi- 
able, for they serve to display, not to distort, character, and they grow out of the 
dramatic action. They are, moreover, varied, and, to some extent, cumulative. 
This play is indeed a vast dramatic advance upon the N-Towne.57 


In consideration of his remarks just previous, it seems a bit strong 
for Mr. Gayley to say “This play |Ches/er| is indeed a vast dramatic 
improvement upon the N-Town.”’ He has told us that the N-Town 
does not see fit io include an “extraneous interest,’’ an omission which 
is usually considered a virtue in drama, not a failing. As to the 
character development, it is my contention that the devices used by 
the Ludus Coventriae are more closely related to the action of the 
play and possibly more effective than those employed by the Chester. 

The Chester chooses to introduce an “extraneous interest,” which, 
according to Mr. Gayley, helps give an insight into the characters. 
The Ludus Coventriae has no such extraneous material, but develops 
the characters already mentioned by having each help in advancing 
the situation and plot. Mr. Gayley does not mention the inane cata- 
loguing of the many species of animals found in the Chester. As a 
dramatic device, it seems very poor. 

In the Abraham and Isaac play also, the editor of the Ludus Coven- 
triae exhibits his superior skill of selection. The Chester cycle begins 
this play with a Nuntius who introduces Abraham. Abraham has just 
been victorious over his enemies. Lothe, Armiger, and Melchidesuh, 
whose speeches are explained by an Expositor, are crowded into the 
action. Conversation between Abraham and Deus seems common. 
Abraham asks that he be given a son. Deus grants the request. The 
Chester takes the opportunity here by means of an expositor to pre- 
dict the coming of Christ. There is little unity in the play up to 
this point. Immediately, almost as if it were another play beginning, 
Deus demands of Abraham his son Isaac (never before in the play 
mentioned by name) as a sacrifice. 

If the Ludus Coventriae editor medeled his play of Abraham and 
Isaac after the Chester, he very judiciously omitted all of this irrele- 


“Op. cit. p. 150-51. The italics are my own. 
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vant material up to the end of the expositor’s second speech. He 
plays on the emotions of his audience and produces the proper mood 
by showing Abraham with his son in a very affectionate scene. The 
venerable father thanks God that He has given him this son. He 
kisses Isaac. The writer very cleverly separates Abraham and Isaac 
in order for the Angel to appear to Abraham alone. 

Now fare weyl sone god be thin spede 

Evyn here at hom thou me a-byde 

I must go walkyn ffor I haue nede 

I come a-yen with-inne a tyde.*% 

This is much more naturally executed than the same subject matter 
in the Chester. All the matter of Abraham’s wars, and his wishing 
for a son does not prepare for the action of the sacrifice in the least. 
It creates no emotional attitude, as does the much shorter passage 
in the Ludus Coventriae which depicts the fatherly affection of Abra- 
ham for Isaac. 

The Ludus Coventriae indicates more clearly than the Chester the 
dilemma in which Abraham finds himself. 


CHESTER 


Make thee ready, my Derling, 
for we must doe a lyttle thing. 


A sword and fire I will take, 

for sacrifice I must make; 

God if bydding will I not forsake, 
but aye obedyent bee.%” 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE. 


In byttyr bale now am I brought 
my swete childe with knyf to kylle 
but yit my sorwe avaylith ryght nowth 
for nedys I must werke goddys wylle.® 


This action of the Ludus Coventriae closely parallels that of the 
Chester, yet its phrasing is cleverer and fraught with more latent 
emotional meaning. Abraham's answer to Isaac concerning the sac- 


rifice is an example: 
CHESTER 


Dread thie not, my childe, I red. 
our Lord will send of his godhead 
some maner beast into this stydd, 
ether tayme or wylde.*! 


58 Block, p. 44. 

59 Milford, p. 72 ff. 
6° Block, p. 46. 

61 Milford, p. 75. 
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LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


God xal that or deyn that sytt in hevynne 
my swete sone ffor this offryng 

A derere sacrifice may no man nempne 
than this xal be my dere derlyng.®- 

In both cycles the conversations between the faithful but question- 
ing child and the loving, fated father are exquisitely touching. Pos- 
sibly it was the tenderness of the scene which so inspired the editor 
of the Ludus Coventriae that he artistically subordinated his material 
to it. I do not quote from this scene, because it would require too 
much space to indicate the little touches which lend atmosphere, such 
as Isaac’s reference to his mother and his request that Abraham bind 
a handkerchief about his eyes. 


CHESTER 
Angelus 
e Abraham, my servant deere! 
Abraham 
Loe, lorde! I am alreadye here. 
Angelus I. 


Laie not thy sword in no maner 
on Isaac, thy deare derling! 


Naie! do thou hym no anoy! 

for thou dreades God, well se I, 
that of thy sonne hast no mercy, 
to fulfill his bydding.** 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 


Angelus 
Abraham Abraham thou fadyr fre. 
Abraham 
I am here redy what is your wylle. 
he Angelus 
Extende thin hand in no degre 
nt I bydde thou hym not kylle 
ac: here do I se by ryght good skylle 


All myghty god that thou dost drede 
For thou sparyst nat thi sone to spylle 
God wyll aqwhyte the wellthi mede."* 


CHESTER 


Deus 


Abraham, by my selfe I sweare, 
for thou hast bene obedyent ever, 


82 Block, p. 47. 
83 Milford, p. 81. 
Block, p. 49. 
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and spared not thy sonne so deare, 
to fulfill my bydding, 


Thou shalt be blessed, thou art worthy, 
thy seede I shall mylteplye, 

as starrs and sand so many het I 

of thy bodie cominge.“® 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Angelus 


Herke Abraham and take good heyd 

by hym self god hath thus sworn 

Ffor that thou woldyst a done this dede 

he wyll the blysse both evyn and morn 
Ffor thi dere childe thou woldyst haue lorn 
at goddys byddyng as I the telle 

god hath sent the word be-forn 

thi seed xal multyplye wher so thou duelle.©® 


CHESTER 
Deus 


of Enemyes thou shalt have power, 
and all nations, leeve thou me, 

blessed evermore shal be 

through fruyt that shall come of thee, 
and saved throughe thy seede.°* 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Angelus 


Ffor to my spech thou dedyst obeye 
thyn enmyes portys thu shalt possede 
and all men on erthe as I the seve 
thei xal be blyssed in thi sede.®5 

The above lines placed in comparison show besides the same subject 
matter, words and phrases identical. 

The Chester ends with a speech from the expositor; the Ludus 
Coventriae with a prayer of thanks from Abraham. 

The next play in each cycle is the Moses episode. This is the 
last of the plays of the Old Testament which seems to be similar 
in the cycles. The Chester takes up Balaam and Balach; the Ludus 
Coventriae turns to the Prophets. 

The Chester presentation of the Moses begins with Deus giving 
the substance of the Ten Commandments. A leader in the syna- 
gogue asks Moses to speak to the people and allay their fears. Moses 
rises and tells them merely that God wants them to do as he says. 
Then the expositor takes the burden of the play upon himself and 


®5 Milford, p. 82. 

66 Block, p. 49 ff. 
Milford, p. 83. 

Block, p. 50. 
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Moses has no more to do. His part is very brief. He is much better 
developed in the Ludus Coventriae. When the play opens, he is seen 
praying to God to save his people from sin. The miracle of the 
burning bush is inserted at this point. Moses is deeply awed. The 
impressive silence is broken by the Voice of God. He tells Moses 
about the tablet of stone on which are written the Commandments, 
and instructs him to preach. Moses then explains this intervention 
and reads the Ten Commandments. 

The Ludus Coventriae version is evidently a much better produc- 
tion as a play, than the Chester. The naturalness with which we are 
led from Moses’ prayer to the burning bush to the speech of the 
deity is a more delicate presentation and a more impressive one than 
the appearance of the Deus immediately as is given in the Chester. 
This gradual development to a climax seems to be one of the best 
characteristics of the Ludus Coventriae as drama. 

A study of the stage directions substantiates this theory that the 
Old Testament group of Ludus Coventriae may have been modeled 
after the Chester cycle. The Chester has its stage directions entirely 
in Latin. The Ludus Coventriae has its stage directions in both 
English and Latin, but those in the first seven plays (the group 
under consideration) are entirely in Latin. The plays following have 
some English, but there is none whatever in this group. 

The stage directions also seem to indicate that these seven plays 
were, as Mr. Thompson suggested, considered and presented as a 
unit. Miss Swenson, in spite of the fact that she prefers to regard 
the first five plays as a unit rather than the first seven, makes this 
observation: 


After the Cain and Abel play, instead of the direction “Hic incipit apparicio 
Noe,” or something to that effect, we have the simple “Introitus Noe.” This is 
written in the manuscript opposite Cain’s last speech; then a half page is left 
blank and the Noah play begins on the next page without any stage-direction. 
The direction “Introitus Abrahe” is written after the Noah play in the same 
line with the direction “Et hic recedant com navi.” The next play follows imme- 
diately without any break in the manuscript, the figure 5 being written in the 
margin. But at the end of the Abraham and Isaac play the word “Explicit” 
is written in unusually large letters and nearly a page and a half of the manu- 
script is left blank before the Moses play begins, which is introduced with an 
“Introitus Moyses.”’*” 


Thus far the attempt has been to indicate how the Old Testament 
plays of Ludus Coventriae cycle might possibly have been modeled 
after the earlier Chester plays and inserted at a date later than the 


9 Swenson, Ludus Coventriae, Univ. of Minn., Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 1914-1916, v. 1-3. 
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New Testament plays of the Ludus Coventriae cycle. This is in 
order to account for the fact that James and Dugdale did not men- 
tion the Old Testament plays as being a part of the Ludus Coventriae 
cycle. I have cited parallel passages in order to suggest the simi- 
larity of the two cycles as to form and content. The critical com- 
ment included is to impress the reader with the fact that the Ludus 
Coventriae is better material, more intense, more selective than the 
Chester. This also is to show that the Ludus Coventriae contains 
possibly later and more developed ideas of drama than the Chester, 

Elbert N. S. Thompson’s classification and division of the Ludus 
plays is in accord with this idea of Old Testament themes from the 
Chester. His first division embraces the first seven; they 

. subdivide into four or more less clearly defined groups. The seven plays at 
the outset, handling Old Testament stories, form a series in which continuity of 
action and homogeneity of dramatic personae almost conceal the gaps between 
jts component parts. All might easily have been given without intermission by 
one set of actors on one stage.7° 

Miss Swenson does not agree with Mr. Thompson’s divisions. She 
considers it more logical that the first five plays be grouped together 
instead of the first seven: 

We have seen reasons in the appearance of the manuscript and in the fact that 
the play of Abraham and Isaac ends with an “explicit” to believe that the first 
five plays, rather than the first seven, were regarded as a single unit. The 
sixth and seventh plays of Moses and the Prophets we have considered as be- 
longing to the Nativity and not to the Old Testament group.*! 

Although I detect but little reason to place these plays among the 
Nativity plays, especially the Play of Moses, this view of Miss Swen- 
son’s does not disable our theory. Regardless of groupings and di- 
visions, the plays are in the Chester and offer opportunity for adapta- 
tion and revision. The only point of difference lies in the fact 
that our theory considers the Prophets Play as a connecting link 
between the plays of the Old Testament and those of the New, while 
Miss Swenson included it among the Nativity plays—a discrepancy of 
small import. 

With the treatment of the Prophet Play, the Ludus Coventriae 
probably reaches its highest point of dramatic adaptation. The Chester 
cycle treats of the Prophet influence in three different plays: Balaam 
and his Ass; Salutation and Nativity play; and the play of the 
Three Kings. Paul Edward Kretzman in his Liturgical Element in 


7° Modern Language Notes, XXI1 (1906), 18. 
71 Op. cit., p. 69. 
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... the Medieval Drama says concerning the Chester treatment of the 
prophet theme: 


In the play of Balaam and his Ass there is the most expanded form of the 
Balaam incident in the liturgical plays. The prophecy occupies the prominent 
place which we should expect from its source, the star of Jacob being emphasized 
throughout. The play as it here appears is, of course, a separate outgrowth of 
It should not be confounded with the Beauvais Epiphany Play, in which the. ass 
was a figure of still greater importance than here. The other prophets which ap- 


pear in the Chester Processus are principally the conventional ones Esayes . . ., 
in the Chester Processus are principally the conventional ones Esayes . . ., 
Exechiell . . ., Jheremias . . ., Jones .. .. David . . ., Ioell . . ., Micheas. . .. 
In the Salutation and Nativity play there is a Sybbell. .. . In the Play of the 
Three Kings we find the prophecy of Jacob .. ., of Danyell . . ., of Michah 
concerning Bethlehem, and of Isaiah. . . .7* 


Instead of following the lead of the Chester and distributing the 
prophets among a number of plays, the Ludus Coventriae has gath- 
ered them, with selection, into one whole play. This play functions 
as a transition from the Old to the New Testament. There are 
thirteen prophets who are made to alternate with thirteen kings de- 
scended from Jesse, beginning with David. This arrangement causes the 
play to be termed often the Radix Jesse Play. The thirteen prophets 
are Jeremiah, Ezechiel, Michaes, Danyel, Jonas, Abdias, Abacuche, 
Joelle, Aggeus, Ozyas, Saphosas, and Baruk. Kretzman considers these: 


A comparison of the prophecies of these prophets with those given above in 
the Latin and transitional periods will show the transitional subjects were men- 
tioned in the prophetic passages. The list of prophets is indeed a long one, but 
outside of this fact there is nothing extraordinarily strange about it, since all 
these prophets, with the exception of Aggeus and Baruk, have appeared in Latin 
liturgical plays. And even the Aggeus is not an isolated instance, since it occurs 
at least in the liturgical poem “Von de Beschauffung diser Welt,” mentioned 
above,*3 

The thirteen kings are David, Solomon, Roboas, Abias, Asa, Josaphat, 
Jonas, Ozias, Joathus, Achas, Ezethias, Manassas, Amon. Kretzman 
says that there is nothing surprising in the choice of these: “The 
Evangelium in die nativitatis Domini, in tertio nocturno, was Matth. 
1:16, with the verses 6-10b giving the exact list of the royal de- 
scendants in the family of David.”** (Here Mr. Kretzman gives 
the list of descendants which corresponds exactly with the line of 
kings used in the Ludus Coventriae which I have just cited. Mr. 
Kretzman’s explanation for this addition of the kings to the Prophet 
Play is that “Throughout the Advent Season the Radix Jesse idea 
is found, the Egredictur Virga de radia Jesse occurring as response, 


2 Paul Edward Kretzman, The Liturgical Element in the Earliest Forms of the 
Medieval Drama. Univ. of Minn. Studies, No. 4, p. 29, 1916. 

*3 Ibid., p. 30. 

“4 Tbid., p. 31. 
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as versille, as antiphon, as capitulum, and as lectio in the liturgy, 


In addition to that we have responses... .’’)"? 


The following passage from a lectio is especially significant: “De 
regali nempe tribu, simul et Saurdotalt duxit (Maria) originem: quae 
summum Regem atquo Pontificicem erat paritura.” The lectiones by 
the Mary festivals continually refer to the Radix, to the genealogical 
table and its meaning. The /Jectiones per Octavas Nativitatis Beatae 
Mariae contain a complete exposition of the genealogical table Matthew 
1:1-16. There can be no doubt that the author of the Ludus Coventriae 
was familiar with this material, since he, in several cases, makes use 
of the very explanations of the lectiones, as may be seen from his 
table. (Kretzman gives a table indicating very literal translations 
from the lectiones used in the Ludus Coveutriae.) The evident agree- 
ment here is all the more significant since the material was so 
abundant and diversified. 


The most salient feature of the Prophet Play is the fact that the 
prophecies are of Mary, the Mother of Christ, rather than of Christ 
himself as are those of the Chester. I quote from each cycle only one 
of many characteristic stanzas: 


CHESTER 
Micheas 


I, Michael, through my mynde 

will says that man shall sothlie finde 
that a Childe of kinges kinde 

in Bethlem shall beborne, 


That shall be Duke to dight and deale, 
and rule the folke of Isaraell, 

also wyn againe mankindes heale, 

that through Adam was lorne.?? 


LUDUS COVENTRIAE 
Micheas propheta 
And I am a Prophete calde mycheas 
I telle yow pleynly that thus it ts 
Evyn lyke as Eve modyr of wo was 
So xal a maydyn be modyr of blyss. 
Abias Rex 
I that am calde kynga Abias 
conferme for trewe that ye han seyd 
and say also as in this cas 
that all oure myrth comyth of a mayd.7? 


[hid., 
75 Mi tford, "100 ff. 
77 Block, p. 59. 
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We need not, however, assume that the composition of this play 
was original with the author of the Ludus Coventriae. It is possible 
that there was a play of the Genealogy of Mary, aside from this one 
instance. The Skynner’s pageant at Hereford was a Jesse play, pos- 
sibly a Radix play, since it follows Abram, Isach, Moysey cum iiij 
pucris and precedes Salutacion of our Lady. 

Miss Swenson demonstrates this uniqueness of the Ludus Coventriae 
play by a comparative table indicating prophecies from each of the 
four cycles, Ludus Coventriae, York, Towneley, Chester. She shows 
us that the Prologue also mentions this: 


It will be noted that the Prologue states that Prophets shall prophesy, not of 
Christ, but of a “‘quene the which xal staunche our stryff and moote,” and an 
examination of the prophecies will show that the emphasis lies upon the birth of 
the Virgin, and not of Christ. The introduction of thirteen kings, all of whom 
announce themselves as progenitors of Mary, shows this tendency, as well as the 
fact that there are no less than fifteen direct references to the Virgin in these 
prophecies. In the Towneley Processus Prophetarum Mary is mentioned directly 
only once, in the prophecy of Daniel and there the main part of the prophecy 
concerns Christ. The Towneley Shepherds Play introduces the traditional 
prophecy of Isaiah, and also mentions the prefiguration of the Virgin in the 
burning bush. But neither here nor in the cycles of York and Chester is the 
attention so constantly directed to the Virgin.*5 


The fact that the Prophet Play concerns itself so completely with 
the Virgin Mary rather than with Christ is evidence of later thought 
on the matter. 

The play makes an extremely fitting one for the transition from 
the Old to the New Testament plays. It lends unity of time. The 
genealogy is continued on folio 37 down to Mary. This leads right 


up of course to the birth of Christ. The audience is ready for the 
Nativity plays.*” 


73 Op. cit., p. 17. 

™ 1 wish to give fullest acknowledgment for this contribution to Dr. Walter 
Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, who not only gave me 
the idea, but carefully directed my research. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A TASSO BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(1896-1930) 


By JosepH G. FuciLia 


Northwestern University 


In the Annuario del R. Liceo-Ginnasio Melchiorre Gioia of Piacenza 
for the school year 1929-30, Professor Alessandro Tortoreto has just 
published a bibliography of Torquato Tasso covering the last thirty- 
four years—1896-1930. It bears the title Oltre un Trentennio di 
studi su Torquato Tasso. This modesto saggio bibliografico, as the 
compiler terms his labors, is intended to serve as a continuation, or 
appendix to other Tasso bibliographies, especially those of Angelo 
Solerti.! He further expresses the hope that his bibliography will 
be extended particularly with reference to Tasso material outside of 
Italy. Not only have we been able to add a considerable number 
of titles in this respect, but we have also added many Italian titles 
which have somehow been overlooked by Professor Tortoreto. 

In general, the compilation of this well-known professor of Italian 
and Latin at the Lyceum of Piacenza, who has previously made several 
scholarly contributions of his own on the subject of Tasso, is pains- 
taking, reasonably accurate, and, though not exhaustive, fairly ex- 
tensive in its enumeration of three hundred and forty-seven bibli- 
ographical items. Among the minor inaccuracies the following de- 
serve correction. On page 49, No. 162, read O. H. Moore for H. 
Moore; on page 59, No. 241, read A. S. Cook for A. S. Coox (an 
error perpetuated by D’Ancona-Bacci in their Manuale della letteratura 
italiana: Florence, Barbera, 1919; Supplemento bibliografico, 493); 
on page 68, No. 311, read J. P. W. Crawford for I. P. Wickersham; 


1See (a) U. Guidi—Annali delle edizioné e delle versioni della Gerusalemme 
Liberata e d’altri lavori cl poema relativi: Bologna, 1868. 

(b) G. J. Ferrazzi—Torguato Tasso. Studi biografici critici bibliografic: 
Bassano, 1880. 

(c) A. Solerti—Vita di Torquate Tasso: Turin, 1895, Vol HII, 149 ff. 

(d) A. Solerti—Biblicgrafia delle pubbticazioni tassiane in occasione del terto 
Centenario della morte cei poeta in Rivista delle biblioteche e degli Archivi VI 
(1895), Nos. 9-10. 

(e) A. Solerti—‘H terzo centenario ci Terquato Tasso” in Giornale steric 
della letteratura italiana (1896), 201-435. 
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on page 71, No. 344, Brown University is wrongly located in Pennsy]- 
vania. No. 306, page 67—‘The Scottish Sonneteers and the French 
Poets’ is not by I. Marsan but by L. E. Kastner. A Portuguese 
translation of the Jerusalem Delivered by José Ramos Coelho, the date 
of whose publication is given as 1905 by Tortoreto, is actually a re- 
print of an edition published in Lisbon in 1864. An article by E. 
D’Avanzo—‘L'intervento divino nel IX canto della Gerusalemme,” 
No. 170, appeared not in the Rassegna italiana but in J/talia, VII, 
while another study—E. Chiorboli’s L’eredita di Platone in Torquato 
Tasso, No. 254, is evidently reprinted from La Romagna III. It is 
also of some interest to know that N. Vaccalluzzo’s J lettori della 
Gerusalemme liberata in his Saggi e documenti di letteratura e storia, 
No. 171, had appeared previously in Rassegna pugliese XV, 8. 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 

1. T. Bartalesi, Cinque scritti intorno a Dante Alighicri, Piccarda 
Donati, Beatrice, Torquato Tasso, Leonora d’Este € Alessendro 
Manzoni. Florence, Civelli, 1896. 

2. C. Eberle, Pensieri e sentenze dell’educazione; la mente e il 
cuore di Torquato Tasso. Treviglio, Messaggi, 1890. 

3. A. Moschetti, Dell’idea epica nelia poesia e nelia pittura del 
Cinquecento. Padua, Gallina, 1896. 

Compares Tasso and Michelangelo. 

4. L. Nava-Valsecchi, Conferenza intorno a Torquato Tasso. Turin, 
Salesiana, 1896. 

5. O. Romita, Polemizzando sul Tasso. Voghera, Rusconi, Gavi e 
Nicrosini, 1896. 

6. E. Meillier, Le Tasse. Paris, Société francaise d'imprimerie et 
de librairie, 1897. 

7. D. Oliva, Note letterarie. Milan, Brigola, 1897. 

8. K. Wotke, “Tassos Ferrara.” Chronik des Wiener Goethe- 
Vereis, Jan. 1898. 

Based on Solerti’s Ferrara ¢ la corte estense 

9. D. Hannay, The Later Renaissance. New York, Scribners, 1898. 

10. F. Pandolfi, Torquato Tasso: discorso tenuto al circolo musicale 
empolese nell’occasione del terzo centenario della morte del 
poeta. Empoli, Guainai, 1898. 

11. T. Zignoni, Note letterarie. Verona, Artigianelli, 1898. 

12. F. J. Miller and O. Kuhns, Studies in the Poetry of Italy. New 
York, Chautauqua Assembly, 1901. 

See ch. XII, 316-36. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 
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O. Kuhns, The Great Poets of Italy. Boston, Houghton, Mif- 


flin Company, 1903. 
Ch. VII is the same as XII, above. 


W. Everett, The Italian Poets Since Dante. New York, Scrib- 


ners, 1904. 
See pp. 93-133. 


G. E. Woodberry, Juspiration of Poetry. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1910. 

See ch. “Poetic Temperament of Tasso,” 142-71 

L. Magnus, European Literature in the Centuries of Romance. 
Kegan, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1918. 

H. B. Cotteril, Jtaly from Dante to Tasso (1300-1600). New 
York, Frederick Stokes Company, 1919. 

A. Galimberti, “Nuovi studi su Torquato Tasso.’ Nuova An- 
tologia, CCX (1923), 86-92. 

V. Turri, J pit celebrati scrittori italiani, Turin, G. B. Paravia, 
1923. 

G. Raya. Poeti del rinascimento; saggi critici su Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, Lodovico Ariosto, Lorenzo Veniero, Luigi Tansillo, 
Torquato Tasso. Catania, Tirelli, 1929. 

E. G. Gardner, The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature. 
London, Dent, 1930. 


II. BIOGRAPHY 


C. Lombroso, “Neue Endeckungen zum Wahnsinn Leopardis, 
Tassos und Byrons.” Deutsche Revue, April, 1896. 

F. Moiraghi, Torguato Tasso a Pavia. Pavia, Tip.  Ticinese, 
1896. 

R. Le Bourdellés, Célébrités italiennes: Pétrarque, le Tasse, 
Machiavel: Introduction a la lecture de leurs ceuvres. Fon- 
temoing, Pedone, 1899. 

G. Nerucci, La Porzia Rossi, madre di —er Tasso (a pro- 
posito della epigraje commemorativa posta in Pistoia). Prato, 
G. Salvi, 1902. 

G. P. Curtis, “Tasso and the Church of San Onofrio.” Catholic 
World, LXXVI (1903), 585-98. 

A. De Angelis, “Torquato Tasso ospite del monastero di Santa 
Maria Nuova in Roma.” Rivista storica benedettina, I (1990), 
No. 3. 
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28. E. Antoci, Amore e pazsia di Torquato Tasso. Ragusa, S. 
Picitto, 1907. 
29. T. Bazzi, Torquato Tasso: biografia aneddottica. Palermo, 
Biondi, 1909. 
30. V. Cardarelli, “Il Tasso uomo.” Ji Marzocco, June 23, 1912. 
On Lettere published by Scipio Slataper. 
31. C. Stumpo, “Bernardo Tasso come padre di Torquato.” L’Adula 


di Bellinzona, I (1912). 


32. L. Gillet, Le Tasse a Abbaye de Chéalis. Abbeville, Paillart, 
1914. 
33. L. Ravenna, La leggenda del Tasso. Rovigo, Industrie grafiche 
italiane, 1924. 
Contains bibliography of subject. 
34. B. R. Headstrom, “Madness of Tasso.” Open Court, XLII 
(1928), 681-8. 
IiI. JERUSALEM DELIVERED 
Editions, Translations, and Summaries 
35. Gerusalemme liberata or Jerusalem Delivered, in H. A. Guerber’s 
Book of the Epic. Philadelphia, London, Lippincott Co., 
1913, 197-213. 
Summary. 
36. La Jérusalem délivrée. Paris, H. Laurens, co. 1921. 
Selections and translations into French by Teodor de Wyzewa, 
introduction by Henri Focillon. 
37. La Jérusalem délivrée. Notices et notes par P. Ladoué. Paris, 
Firmin-Didot Cie., 1922. 
38. La Jerusalén libertada, adaptada para los ninos por J. Baeza. 
Barcelona, Imp. Imperio, Edit. Araluce, 1926. 
39. La Jérusalem délivrée; introduction, traduction et notes par 
Gustave Chartier. Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1928. 
40. La Gerusalemme liberata, poema epico ampiamente tradotto in 
prosa ad uso del popolo italiano da Gius. Castelli. Milan, 
Societa edit. Milanese, 1912-13. 
41. La Gerusalemme liberata, Tredicesima edizione. Florence, G. 
Barbera, 1921. 
Edited by Alfani and Venturi 
42. La Gerusalemme liberata, con introduzione e commento di E. 


Santini. Naples, Citta di Castello, F. Perrella, 1930. 
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43. A. Di Tucci, “Torquato Tasso: poeta epico.” L’tstruzione, 
X, 1, (1896). 

44. Mutsaert, “De Gerusalemme van T. Tasso.” De Katholiek, 
August-September, 18906. 

45. A. Pellegrini, Manuale per lo studio della Gerusalemme liberata 
di Torquato Tasso. Parma, Ferrari e Pellegrini, 1897. 

46. G. B. Tellini, At cultori dell’arte della scherma- note tratte 
dalla Gerusalemme liberata di Torquato Tasso. Udine, Giam- 
_burosi, 1897. 

47. V. Fontana, Di Torquato Tasso e della genesi storica del suo 
poema; la Gerusalemme. Sondrio, Tip. Corriere della Valtel- 
lina, 1898. 

48. G. Guatteri, Goffredo nella Gerusalemme liberata di Torquato 
Tasso; ricerche. Florence, G. Civelli, 1899. 

49. P. Bussi, // ‘Lucifero’ di Dante ed il ‘Plutone’ del Tasso. Cas- 
tellamare di Stabia, Tip. Stabiana, 1899. 

50. L. de Franceschi, Scuola e lettere.~ Noto, Zammit, 1900. 

See Chapter entitled: Il carattere di Tancredi nella Gerusalemme 
paragonato col carattere del Tasso. 

51. E. Greco, L’Armida del Tasso. Avellino, Pergola, 1901. 

52. I. Mortillaro, Le figure femminili nella poesia di T. Tasso. Paler- 
mo, Amoroso, 1909. 

53. R. Mango, Postuma: Saggi di critica. Naples. L. Pierro, 1910. 

See Ch. III: “Le eroine della Gerusalemme liberata.” 

54. S. Hasenmajer Fortis, Jngenuita, semplicita e sincerita nell’arte; 
Le donne del Orlando Furioso e della Gerusalemme liberata. 
Turin, Baravalle e Falconieri, 1911. 

55. U. E. Paoli, L’elemento meraviglioso nella Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Urbino, Arduini, 1911. 

56. C. De Vivo, Saggio di un commento di prossima publicazion 
alla Gerusalemme liberata e alla Conquistata di Torquato 
Tasso. Avellino, Maggi, 1912. 

57. C. Stumpo, Estratto del lavoro “La fantasia” del Tasso nella 
derivazione di alcuni personaggi della Gerusalemme liberata. 
Vittoria, T. Cabibbo, 1912. 


2 Of the translations made during the nineteenth century and earlier, the fol 
lowing reprints have appeared: Fairfax: The Colonial Press, New York, 1901; 
idem. The National Alumni, New York, 1907; Juan de la Pezuela: Barcelona, 
Casa editorial de la viuda de Luis Tasso, 1926; Conde de Cheste, Barcelona, 
id., 1925; Gomez del Palacio, Madrid, Caza editorial Hernando, 1927. 
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69. 


70. 
71. 
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W. P. Mustard, “Tasso’s Debt to Vergil.”” The Classical Weekly, 
XIII (1919), pp. 115-20. 
B. Magni, “Sopra la Gerusalemme liberata di Torquato Tasso.” 
Rassegna nazionale, XLII, May 16, 1920. 
S. E. Bassett, “Xenophon and Tasso.” Classical Journal XVIII, 
1922. 
Jerusalem Delivered Wl, 9 and Anahasis I, 838. 
\V. Zabughin, Vergilio nel rinascimento italiano da Dante a 
Torquato Tasso. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1923, Vol. IT. 
See especially pp. 294-306 and notes, pp. 340-352. 
. H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Refers to Jerusalem Delivered XV, iii-vi. 
M. Mariotti, ntervista con Torquato Tasso; Saggio sul l’Eroico 
nella Gerusalemme liberata. Vercelli, Tip. Vercellino, 1928. 
B. Cestaro, “La Musa della ‘Gerusalemme’.”” Atti e memorie 
della R. Accademia di Scienze ed Arti in Padova, N. S. XLVI, 
1929-30. 
The Muse is not the Virgin but Urania. 


IV. GERUSALEMME CONQUISTATA 


L. Bonfigli, “F. M. Vialardi e le sue note alla Conquitstata.” 
Bergomum, XXIV (1930). 


V. AMINTA 
Translations and Adaptations 


F. Whitmore, Amyntas, a Sylvan Fable Now First Rendered 
into English. Springfield, Mass.; The Ridgewood Press, 1901. 

O. D. Bartoleyns, Amyntas, a Pastoral adapted from Leigh 
Hunt’s Translation. London, 1902. 

E. Grillo, Tasso’s Aminta. Edited with an Essay on Italian 
Renaissance Pastoral Drama and Prose Translation. London, 
Dent, 1924. 


Criticism 
P. de Bouchaud, Le pastorale dans le Tasse. Paris, A. Lemerre, 
1898. 
M. Baccini, “Z’Aminta e la critica.” Cordelia, 1899, No. 36. 
G. Sannino, La drammatica pastorale; L’Aminta e il Pastorfido. 
Naples, d’Auria, 1906. 
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. W. P. Mustard, “Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets,” 
The American Journal of Philology, XXX (1909) 245-83. 
On Theocritus Jdyil XXVII, 63, and Aminta 1, i. 

73. P. de Bouchaud, ‘“Torquato Tasso et lAminia.” La nouvelle 
revue, Sept. 15, 1911. 

74. A, de Cavazzani—Sentieri, L’Aminta di Torquato Tasso. Milan, 
Tip. La stampa commerciale, 1916. 

75. H. Petriconi, “Uber die Idee des Goldenen Zeitalters als Ur- 

sprung der Schaferdichtungen Sannazaros und Tassos.” Die 

neureren Sprachen, XXXVIII (1930), 265-83. 


VI. TORRISMONDO 


76. H. Wagner, “Tasso un die nordische Heldensage.” Euphorion 
VI (1899), 1-18. 
On Tasso’s indebtedness to Sassone Grammatico and Olao 
Magnus.* 
77. E. Gigas, Litteratur og Histoire. Studien und Essays, 1. Kopen- 
hagen, Universitatsbuchhandler Gad, 1898. 
Includes Torrismondo. 
78. M. Biancale, La tragedia italiana nel cinquecento. Rome, Tip., 
Capitolina, T. Battarelli, 1901. 
Includes Galealto and Torrismondo. 
79. W. Soederhjhelm, “Un melodramma italiano del seicento di 
argomento nordico e con scena in Finlandia.” Atti dell’ Ac- 
cademia svedese, 1908.4 


VII. LYRICS AND SACRED POEMS 


80. B. Soldati, “Un libro recente sulle liriche amorose del Tasso.” 
Fanfulla della domenica, XXXIV, 52. 
Comment on Sainati’s study. 
81. H. Cloriston, ‘‘Tasso’s Later Verse.” Quarterly Review, 
CCXXIV, 1915, 23-48. 


Deals especially with Tasso’s religious poems. 


VHI. DIALOGUES 


82. Torquato Tasso, De UVamore e de la gelosia. Genoa, Libreria 
editoriale moderna, 1921. 


3 See Solerti: Vita di Torquato Tasso, 1, 13. 
4 This title has been taken from D’Ancona-Bacci, Manwale della letteratw§ 
itakana. Florence, Barbera, 1919, 492, Vol. VI. 
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H. M. Briggs, “Tasso’s Theory of Epic Poetry.” Modern Lan- 
guage Review, XXV_ (1930), 457-73. 
Deals with Discorsi deill’arte poetica and Discorsi del poema 
epico. 


IX. TASSO AND ITALIAN LITERATURE 


A. Belloni, “Di un altro ispiratore del Tasso.’ Giornale storico 

della letteratura italiana, XXVIII (1896), 176-86. 
I. e. Giovan Maria Verdizzotti. 

G. Predieri, “Dei rapporti fra il Cavalier Marino e Torquato 
Tasso.” Rivista abruzzese, XII, No. 5. 

P. Bogani, // poema di L. Ariosto confrontato con la “Gerusa- 
lemme liberata” del Tasso; saggio d’uno studio sulle opere 
di L. Ariosto e di T. Tasso. San Miniato, V. Bongi, 1898. 

G. Russo, Gasparo Murtola. Acireale, Tip. dell’Etna, 1899. 


See Ch. IV: Se il Murtola nella composizione del suo poema 
seguisse il Mondo creato del Tasso ovvero la Sepmaine del Du 
Bartas. 


E. Canevari, Lo stile del Marino nell’Adone. Reprinted from 

Scuola Cattolica e Scienza Italiana. Pavia. F. Frattini, 1901. 
See especially, Ch. I, Sect. 6, pp. 62-71. 

F. Moffa, “Due canti di un Buda conquistata.” Rivista abruz- 

zese, XIX, No. 9. 
A Tasso imitation: see Giornale storico ... XLIV, 498. 

B. Ziliotto, Marco Petronio Caldana da Priano e il suo poema. 

Progr. ginnasiale, Trieste, 1905. 


Clodiade, partially a Tasso imitation: See Giornale storico 


91. idem., “Il Tasso in Italia.” Ji Palvese 1, 5 (1907). 


92 


93. 


94, 


. G. Zonta, “La Partenia” di Barbara Torelli.” Rassegna biblio- 
grafica della letteratura italiana, XIV. 
Imitation of Aminta. 


B. Pennacchietti, “Studi Metastariani.’ Studi di lettcratura 
X (1915). 
See: Ch. I, Sulle fonti dell’Olimfiude . . . partial sources 


of which are Torrismondo and Aminta. 
Ch. Il, Le pastorali del Tasso e de] Guarino e la prima 
maniera di Pietro Metastasio. 
Ch. III, L'influsso del Tasso e del Guarino e del Marino 
sui melodrammi di Pietro Metastasio. 
I. Stanganelli, Un punto di polemica Ictteraria ¢ le considerazioni 
del Galilei sulla “Gerusalemme liberata.” Naples, P. Mar- 
tinucci, 1919. 
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95. G. Orlando-Cafazzo, Jl Tasso in Bisaccia: difesa di Giambattista 
Manso contro critici vecchi e nuovi. Avellino, Tip. Pergola, 
1920. 

96. J. G. Fucilla, “Additions to the First Idyl of Moschus in Imita- 
tions to the Year 1800.” American Journal of Philology, L. 
(1929). 


The sonnet Cercando va .. . also attributed to Caporali.! 


X. TASSO ABROAD 
England and Scotland 


97. G. A. Leigh, “Torquato Tasso: Rival Poet in Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.” Westminster Review, CXLVII (1897). 
98. J. Guggenheim, Quellenstudien zu Samuel Daniels Sonetten- 
cyclus “Delia.” Berlin, E. Ebering, 1898. 
Influence of Rime. 
99. R. W. Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1902, Vol. IT. 
Influence of Aminta, 483-4. 
100. H. Heise, Die Gleichnisse in Ed. Spencer's Faerie Queene un 
thre Vorbilder. Strassburg, 1902. 
Evidence that Spencer knew Rinaldo. 
101. H. Ingleby, “Tasso and Milton.” Notes and Queries I, Tenth 
Series, March 10, 1904, 202-3. 
Influence of Jerusalem Delivered on Paradise Lost. 
102. S. Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets. Westminster, Constable, 1904, 
Vol. I. 
Pp. XXV, XXXIX, LIIT, LIV; notes on.Daniel’s Delia and 
the Aminta. 
103. Ne Quid Nimis, “Tasso and Milton.” Notes and Queries I, 
Tenth Series, March 20, 1904, 249-50. 
Reply to Ingleby. 
104. W. R. B. Prideaux, “Tasso and Milton.” Notes and Queries |, 
Tenth Series, April 16, 1904, 314-15. 
See Ingleby and Ne Quid Nimis. Quotes Voltaire: Essat sur 
la poésie épique. 
105. W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. A Literary 
Inquiry with Special Reference to the Pre-Restoration Stage 
in England. London, A. H. Bullen, 1906. 
Numerous references to Tasso. See especially 176-194 on 
Aminta. 


' For a bibliography of Goldoni’s Torquato Tasso, omitted here, see Opere 
complete di Carlo Goldoni edite dal municidio di Venezia nel II centenario deli 
nasctta, Venice, 1911, 501-7. 
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. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “Notes on Three Sonnets.” Revue his- 
panique, XII (1905), 259-60, and idem., XIII, 257-60. 
On F. de Ia Torre’s and Spencer’s translations of sonnet: 
Bell’é la donna mia... . 
L. E. Kastner, “The Italian Sources of Daniel’s Delia.” Mod- 
ern Language Review, VII (1912), 153-56. 
Influence of Rime. 
W. Fischer, “Carlyle und Tasso.” Die Neueren Sprachen, XXV 
(1917), 461-64. 
On Jerusalem Delivered; see also Neueren Sprachen XXIV, 
608. 
L. Whitney, “Spencer’s Use of the Literature of Travel in Faerte 
Queene.” Modern Philology, XIX (1921), 143-62. 
See p. 160, on Jerusalem Delivered. 
. A. Porta, Byronismo italiano. Milan, L. F. Cogliati, 1923. 
See Ch. I, Pt. III, 185-98: Influenze italiane. 
G. K. Brady, Samuel Daniel—A Critical Study. (An Abstract 
of a Thesis). Urbana, 1923. 
Cf. pp. 11-12, on Tasso’s Rime. 
. H. H. Blanchard, “Imitations from Tasso in Faerie Queene.” 
Studies in Philology, XII (1925), 198-221. 
Continuation of Koeppel: “Die englischen Tassoiibersetz- 
ungen des XVI Jahrhunderts. II La Gerusalemme liberata— 
Anglia XI, 1889, 344-62. Blanchard cites imitations from 
Jerusalem Delivered and Rinaldo. 
A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics tn 
England (1660-1830). Paris, Champion, 1925. 
Discusses opinions of Voltaire, Boileau, Byron and Rapim on 
Tasso. Cf. Bk. IV, Ch. IV: “The Anti-Italian Tendency in 
the Eighteenth Century” which deals with Tasso’s reputation 
in England. 

. M. Praz, “Stanley, Sherbourne and Ayres as Translators of 
Italian, Spanish and French Poets.” Modern Language Re- 
view, XX (1925), 260-94. 

Influence of Tasso’s Rime. 

. A. H. Gilbert, “Milton and the Aminta.” Modern Philology, 
XXV (1927), 95-99. 

. C. W. Lemmi, “Italian Borrowings in Sidney.” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XLII (1927), 77-79. 

influence of Aminta. 

. V. M. Jeffery, John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance. Paris 
Champion, 1928. 

Adds to Bond’s Amenta sources of the Gallathea, 80-82. 
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118. R. E. N. Dodge, “The Text of the Gerusalemme in the Versions 
of Carew and Fairfax.” Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, XLIV (1929), 691-695. 

119. H. Genouy, L’Elément pastoral dans la poésie narrative et le 
drame en Angleterre de 1579 a 1640. Paris, Didier, 1929. 

Copious references to Tasso. 

120. J. Hutton, ‘The First Idyl of Moschus in Imitations to the Year 

1800.” The American Journal of Philology, XLIX (1929), 


105-36. 
See pp. 115-6; 127-32. Especially on Tasso’s epilogue to 
Aminta. 
121. S. Lee, Elizabethan and other Essays. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1929. 


See Ch. on Tasso and Shakespeare’s England, 169-73, which is 
reprinted here from The Anglo-Italian Review, 1918. 

122. J. G. Scott, Les sonnets élizabéthains: les sources et Uapport 
personnel. Paris, Champion, 1929. 

Copious references to Tasso; especially on the influence of the 
Rime. 

123. W. L. Bullock, ‘“Carew’s Text of the Gerusalemme liberata.” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, XLV 
(1930), 330-35. 

A supplement to Dodge, No. 118. 


France and Belgium 


124. E. Bouvy, Voltaire et l’Italie. Paris, Hachette, 1898. 
Influence of Jerusalem Delivered on Henriade. Superficial. 
125. J. Boulenger. “Rabelais et Victor Hugo.” Revue des études 
rabelaisiennes, II (1904), 203-24. 
Hugo names Tasso among the literary geniuses in his Litéra- 
ture et philosophie mélées, 160-63. 
126. A. Counson, “Malherbe et ses sources.” Bibliothéque de la 
faculté de philosophie et des lettres de UUniversiié de Liege, 
XIX (1904). 
Influence of Rime. 
127. J. Marsan, “Formation de la pastorale francaise.” Revue de la 
Renaissance, VII (1906). 
See pp. 35n, 88, 88n, 91, 95, 96, 99, 100, 148, 139, 140. 
128. J. Vianey, Le Pétrarquisme en France au XVJe siécie. Mont 
pellier, Coulet et fils, 1909. 
See 204, 205, 278, 279, 281, 300, 376, 384. On Rime particu- 
larly. 
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129. L. E. Kastner, “Desportes et Guarini.” Revue d'histoire lit- 
téraire de la France, 1910, 124-31. 
Rime, 1-7-9; Tasso and Tebaldeo, 127. 
130. L. F. Benedetto, “J. J. Rousseau: Tassofilo.” Miscellanea di 
studi dedicati a R. Renier, Turin, 1912, 371-389. 
Reminiscences of Jerusalem Delivered, Aminta and Legend of 
Tasso in works of Rousseau. 
131. C. Friedman, “La coltura italiana di Madame de Sévigné.” 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LX (1912), 1-72. 
Notes and comments on Madame de Sévigné’s Letters which in 
numerous instances refer to Tasso. 
132. G. Maugain, Boileau et I’Italie. Paris, Champion, 1912. 
Conciusion: Boileau knew Italian and had read the works 
of Ariosto, Tasso, and Tassoni in the original. His faith in 
certain aesthetic principles made him blind to merits of the 
above; besides his intention was to cause Ariosto and Tasso 
to be forgotten. 
133. P. M. Masson, “LaMartine et les deux ‘Eléonore’.” Revue 
d'histoire littéraire de la France, 1913, 249-68 and 4806-8. 
134. M. Citoleux, “Vigny et les littératures méridionales.” Bulletin 
italien XV (1915), 73-88. 
Pp. 79-80: Jerusalem Delivered in Lettres and Journal d’un 
poéte. 
135. C. Pellegrini, “Sainte Beuve et la littérature italienne.” Nouvelle 
Revue d’Ttalie, April-May, 1920. 
Sainte Beuve’s critical estimate of Tasso. 
136. C. Pellegrini, Edgar Quinet e Italia. Pisa, Arte grajiche Fol- 
chetto, 1919. 
Tasso in Révolutions d'Italie. 
137. M. Ibrovac, José-Maria de Hérédia; sa vie, son wuvre. Paris, 
Les Presses frangaises, 1923. 
Mentions A.. Barbier whose Rimes héroiques (1843) were in- 
la spired by Tasso’s Rime heroiche. See p. 208. 
¢, 138. M. Citoleux, Alfred de Vigny. Paris, Champion, 1924. 
See study of Citoleux cited above. 


139. A. F. B. Clark. See No. 113. 


la 140. G. Mazzoni, “Un ape d’alveare italiano in Francia.” Jl Mar- 
zocco, XXX, Nov. 15, 1925. 
On Aminta. 
nt 141. M. Magendie, Du Nouveau sur ‘U Astrée.’ Paris, Champion, 1927, 


Parellels between J/’Astrée and Jerusalem Delivered cited 
on pp. 136-37; pp. 142-44; 163-68 taken up largely by criti- 
cism of Aminta parallels in Banti; L’Amyntas du Tasse et 
V'Astrée d’Honoré d’Urfé, Milan, 1895. 
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151. 


152. 
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H. C. Lancaster, 4 History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century. Part I. The Pre-Classical Period— 
1610-34. 

Copious references on Aminta, Jerusalem Delivered and Tor- 
rismondo. 

G. Charlier, “Un plagiaire belge du Tasse.” Mélanges d'histoire 
littéraire général et comparée offerts &@ Ferdinand Balden- 
sperger. Paris, Champion, 1930. Vol. I, 121-36. 

The plagiarist is Bassecourt and the imitation: La cavalletta 
ovvero della vera poesia toscana. 

Ch. Dourhet, Le poéte Francois Mainard, 1583-1646. Paris, 
Champion, n.d. 

Influence of Jerusalem Delivered on Pucelle, Bulgarie; of 
Aminta on Philandre.“ 


Germany and the Scandinavian Countries 

H. Wagner, “Tasso und die nordische Heldensage.” Euphorion 
VI (1899), 1-18. 
On Tasso’s indebtedness to Sassone Grammatico and Olao 

Magnus. 

idem., “Ist Schiller bei der Jungfrau von Orleans durch Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme liberata beeinflusst worden?” Euphorion Er- 
ganzungsheft, IV, 1899. 

Jean d’Arc influenced by Clorinda. 

H. Tribolet, “Wieland’s Verhaltniss zu Ariost und Tasso.” 

Sprache und Dichtung, XXII (1919).* 


Slavic Countries 

G. Stuparich, “La letteratura italiana in Cecos!ovvacchia.” Euro- 
pa orientale, I, 1921. 

R. Pollak, Gofired Tassa-Kochanowskiego. Poznan, 1922. 

A. Cronia, “L’influenza della Gerusalemme liberata sull’Osman 
di G. Gondola.” Europa orientale, V (1925). 

V. Certo, “PuSkin e la lingua italiana.” Rivista di letteratura 
slave, I (1926), 257-65. 

R. Pollak, “Goffred ‘ad usum Delphin’.” In homage volume to 
Stan. Dozrzycki, Poznan, 1928. 


5 Lanson in his Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise moderne, |, 
No. 1657, cites as Vianey’s an article entitled “Le Tasse et Ronsard” which 
appeared in the Bulletin de la societé archéologique scientifique et littéraire ds 
Vendomois, XIII. This article is actually by A. Dupré and appeared in the above 
periodical in 1874. 

© Bibliographical items concerning Goethe’s Torguato Tasso are not included 


in our list. 
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Spain and Portugal 


jalan aia Primera Parte de las Flores de poetas iustres de 
Espana ordenada por Pedro Espinosa (edited by Quiros de los 
Rios and F. Rodriguez Marin. Seville, Imp. de E. Rasce. 
1896. 
The notes of this edition are the basis of Mele’s article 
“Un’antologia spagnuola del principio del seicento .... ”, 
. J. de Araujo, O soncto de Torquaito Tasso a Camoéns e Vasco 
da Gama: Carta a Antonio de Portugal de Faria. Genoa, 
Istituto sordomuti, 1897. 


A. de Portugal de Faria, Torguato Tasso a Luiz de Camoéns. 
Leghorn, R. Giusti, 1898. 


Idem., “Relaciones entre Tercuato Tasso y Camoéns.” Revista 
critica de historia y literatura espanola, portugueza e hispano- 
americana, III (1898), 384-5. 


F. Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona de Soto; Estudio biogréfice, 
bibliogréfico y critico. Madrid, Sucessores de Rivadeneyra, 
1903. 

Pp. 120, 398, 468, 527, 655, 628. On relations between Tasso 
and Barahona. 

. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “Notes on three Sonnets.” Revue his- 
panique, XII (1905), 25°-60, and idem., XIII, 257-60. 

F. de la Torre’s and Spencer’s translation of sonnet: Bell’é 
la donna mia... . 

. P. H. Churchman, “Espronceda’s Blanca de Borbén: Appendix 
I, More Inedita.”. Revue Hispanique, XVII (1907). 
Espronceda’s judgment of Jerusalem Delivered in a letter, pp. 

707-10. 

. L. P. Thomas, “Le lyrisme et la préciosité cultistes en Espagne.” 

Zeitschrift fur Romanische Philologie. Beiheft XVIII, 1909. 
Especially Chapter II: “Les influences étrangéres.” 

idem., Géngora et le gongorisme considérés dans leur rapports 

avec le marinisme. Paris, Champion, 1911. 
Cf. Chapter Hi. 

. J. P. W. Crawford, “Notes on the Tragedies of Lupercic de 

Argensola.” Romanic Review, V (1914), 31-44. 
P. 36, influence of Jerusalem Delivered. 

idem., The Spanish Pastoral Drama. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1915. 

Pp. 49, 107, 116-20. Especially on Aminta. 
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172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 
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V. Tarkianen, “Quelques observations sur le Roman: Persiles 

Neophilologische Mitteilungen, 1921, 41-4. 
Points out some influence on part of Jerusalem Delivered. 

J. P. W. Crawford, “Francisco de la Torre y sus _poesias.’ 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, Hernando, 1925, 431-46, 


Segismunda.”’ 


idem., “Italian Sources of Gdngora’s Poetry.” 


Influence of Rime. 


view, XX (1929), 122-30. 


Analysis of Gongora’s imitations as set forth in Salcedo Co- 


A. Farinelli, Italia e Spagna. Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 1929, 


ronel and Flores de Poetas ilustres. ... 


Volume IT. 


See Chapter “Tasso in I[Ispagna,” 237-86; deals almost ex- 


E. Battaglia-Fontana, L’idea della madre nei grandi scrittori 
italiani. 


V. Di Giovanni, “Le memorie del monastero di S. Maria del 
Bosco di don Olimpio da Giuliana e le correzioni di Torquato 


Tasso.” 


clusively with Jerusalem Delivered. 
XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Belluno, Tip. Sociale, 1896. 


Includes Tasso. 


Rassegna nazionale, July 1, 1896. 


C. Berardi, “Il sentimentalismo poeta.” 
ano, XVII. 


esposti alla mostra per il III centenario dalla morte di lui. 

CXV tavole in fototipia. Prefazione e testo di Guido Biagi 

e Angelo Solerii. Rome, 1897. (Edition limited to 100 copies.) 
G. Lesca, Leggendo e annotando. Rome, Loescher, 1898. 
Ch. “A proposito del centenario di Torquato Tasso.” 


I. Musumeci, Note letterarie e geografiche, Fasc. 1. Catania, 


Manoscritti, cimeli e ricordi di 


Eugenio Coco, 1899. : 


Ch. Appunti sulle considerazioni al Tasso del Galilei. 
E. Silvestri, Genio ¢ dolore: saggio critico su Dante, Tasso, ¢ 


Leopardi. Vincenza, Rumor, 1899, 2d. ed. 


F. Prosch, “Kleine Beitriige zu Ariost und Tasso.” Zettschnifi 
fiir die Osterreichischen Gymnasien, XII, 1058-64. 
R. Saitschick, Menschen und Kunst der Italienischen Renats- 


sance. 


Vicenza, Rumor, 1899, 2d. ed. 


Berlin, E. Hoffman, 1903-4. 


Romanic Re- 


Il pensiero itali- 


Torquato Tasso 


164. 
165. 
| | 
| 
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177. L. T. (L. Tripepi), Za madre di Dio nella vita e negli scritti di 
Torquato Tasso. Third augmented ed., Rome, Manuzio, 1905, 
Vol. I. 
178. M. Carozzo, I! sentimento della natura in Torquato Tasso. Rome, 
Artero, 1906. 
179. D. A. C., “Versi nella prosa.” Rivista tridentina VI, 4. 
Study on the rythym of prose including Tasso. 
180. E. Caetani-Lovatelli, “Presso la tomba del Tasso.” Fanfulla 
della domenica, XXVIII, No. 25, 1907. 
181. G. Grinell-Milne, Tales from Tasso and Other Poems and Trans- 
) lations. London, D. Nutt, 1909. 
* 182. V. A. Arullani, “Le relazioni di Gherardo Borgogni con Tor- 
quato Tasso.” Alba Pompeia 1-2. 
183. idem., Di Gherardo Borgogni leiterato albese e delle relazioni 
di lui con alcuni poeti suoi contemporanei, Tommaso Stigliani, 
Isabella Andreini, Torquato Tasso. Alba, Tip. Sansolda, 1910. 
ri 184. G. Poletio, Scritti vari. Siena, Tip. S. Bernardino, 1910. 
See Ch. XIII: “Di Torquato Tasso e delle sue opere.” 
185. M. Giannina, Un canto: Torquato Tasso che torna a Sorrento 
‘el dopo le sue sventure (a cura di) Antonio Casamarte. Loreto 
Aprutino, Tip. del Lauro, 1911. 
186. F. Lo Parco, Maria di Notaristefani; un fiore ed una lacrima 
sulla tomba del Tasso. Tivoli, Majella, 1912. 
187. G. F. Cinquetti, Torguato Tasso e la gloria di una secolare 
milizia. Verona, Cinquetti, 1913. 
an 188. F. Lo Parco, Monsignor lo vescoro di Sulmona interlocutore con 
Torquato Tasso nel IV dialogo dell’Erocallia di Giambattasta 
Manso. Naples, L. Pierro e figlio, 1913. 
es.) 189. K. Boriniski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie von Aus- 
gang des Klassischen Altertums bis auf Goethe und Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. Leipzig, Dietrich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
nia, 1924. 
190. L. Locatelli, “Fra carte e documenti. L’autografo dell’ottava 
che Torquato Tasso scrisse per Monsignor Reszka.” Bolletino 
10, ¢ dell civica biblioteca di Bergamo, Jan.-March, 1925. 
191. H. Glaesener, “Les sources médiévales du Tasse.”’ Bulletin 
bibliographique et pédagogique du Musée belge, April-Oct., 
1928, 
192. F. Rizzi, L’anima del Cinquecento. Milan, Treves, 1928. 
Copious references to Tasso. 


*Re-print of a poem written at Trani on August 7, 1854. 
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Addenta: II (i193) V. A. Arullani, Pez regni dell’arte e della critica, 
Turin, Roux e Viarengo, 1403, contains “I] dolore di Torquato Tasso,” 
ch. IV. IIT (194) C. Podesta, “Un tuffo nell’azurro. La Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” in Rtvista Militare, 1910, 1526-49. (195) A. Fradeletto, 
Figure di poeti e wistont di poesia, Milan, Treves, 1922, contains 
“L’epopea del Tasso.” (196) L. Locatelli, I mss. autografi di Paolo 
Vagenti di commento alla Gerusalemme di Torquato Tasso” in Bergo- 
mum, ns. I, 1926. (197) E. Evrat, Le féminisme dans l’Enéide de 
Virgile et dans la Jérusalem Deélivrée, Paris, 1930. VIIT (198) T. 
Tasso, Minturno (trans. K. P. Hasse), Berlin, Axel Juncker, 1923, 
XI (199) A. Fano, Sperone Speroni ... Part I, Padua, Drucker, 1909, 
on relations between Speroni and Tasso. (200) N. Ruggieri, Mafieo 
Venier, arcivescovo ¢ letterato del cinquecento, Udine, A. Rosetti, 1909, 
on relations between Venier and Tasso. 


Professor Torioreto’s bibliography has been republished—Milaa, 
Scuola tipografica Artigianelli, 1932. In a brief appendix added here 
there are several items already in our list. We regret that the work 
has come into our hands tuo late to make the proper omissions. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIC POETRY IN THE 
LIGHT OF NATURAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


By H. K. 


University of North Carolina 


Mr. George Sarton concludes his preface to the 1930 Colver Lec- 
tures, The History of Science and the New Humanism, with these 
words: 


If I have succeeded at all, the reader will conclude with me, that in our days 
an educated man can no longer behave as if the gigantic efforts of scientists did 
not concern him—as if they belonged, so-to-say, to another world; he must 
recognize the scientific spirit as being at least on the same level as the re- 
ligious spirit, the artistic spirit, the spirit of justice——one of the four glories of 
humanity.! 


The student of Elizabethan dramatic literature should find acceptable 
the idea that ‘the gigantic efforts of scientists’ concern him; for the 
dramatists of Shakespeare’s day drew no hard and fast line between 
the findings of the scientific spirit and the creations of the artistic 
spirit. The old humanists may have discouraged the scientific spirit; 
our old dramatists readily accepted and made poetic capital of the 
findings of that spirit. In Elizabethan dramatic literature the union 
of science and letters is evident—and letters greatly profit by the 
union. 


The studies* which have been written on the relation of Elizabethan 


'The History of Science and the New Humanism (New York: Henry Holt, 
n. d.), p. 10. 

“In 1895 Richard Loening began these studies with the publication of his 
“Ueber die physiologischen Grundlagen der Shakespeare’schen Psychologie” (Jahr- 
buch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, XXXI [1895], 1-37). Loening 
calls attention to the fact that the soul and the body were not regarded as two 
separate entities, and adds the statement that we owe much of the poetic value 
of Shakespeare’s writings to this view of the soul—an opinion with which the 
present article is in agreement. S. Singer (“Uber die physiologischen Grund- 
lagen der Shakespeareschen Psychologie,” Jahrbuch, XXXVI [1900], 65-94) 
examines all the passages in Shakespeare’s plays containing the word soul. 
Singer’s main purpose was to show that much of this knowledge of natural and 
moral philosophy was the property of common as well as learned men. With an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly (“Elizabethan Psychology,” C [1907], 388-399) 
Edward Dowden opened the field for English and American scholars. Dow- 
Cen’s treatment, though not detailed, is an excellent survey: it includes discus- 
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drama to natural and moral philosophy* have pointed out the con- 
tribution this early science can make to our understanding of the 
meaning of passages or situations in the plays. I intend, in this 
article, to present the opinion that Elizabethan natural and moral 
philosophy can do more than interpret—it can enrich our feeling for 
the poetry of the plays of Shakespeare and his fellows. To the im- 
portant contributions of Miss Anderson and Miss Campbell and Pro- 
fessor Craig, I hope to add the notion that the doctrines of natural 
and moral philosophy are at the basis of some of the richest passages, 
some of the most vivid imagery, of the Elizabethan dramatic poets. 

A fundamental principle of these philosophies which we would now 
call physiology and psychology is the close relationship between the 
passions and the parts of the body. “The Passions of the Sowle 


sion of the four humours, the three spirits, and the three souls, with  illus- 
trative passages from Elizabethan dramatic and non-dramatic literature.  P. 
Ansell Robin contributed “The Old Physiological Doctrine of Spirits as Re- 
flected in English Literature” (ES, XL [1909], 332-350) and The Old Physi- 
ology in English Literature (London: Dent, 1911. The article is included in 
the book). Robin summarizes the scientific beliefs and emphasizes their paral- 
lels in English literature generally. In 1924 Professor Murray Wright Bundy pub- 
lished his “Shakespeare and Elizabethan Psychology” (JEGP, XXIII [1924], 
516-549). Professor Hardin Craig aroused his students’ interest in the subject, 
and himself wrote “Shakespeare’s Depiction of Passions” (PQ, IV [1925], 
289-301). Under his direction Miss Ruth Leila Anderson prepared the first de- 
tailed treatment: Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays (Univ. of 
Iowa Humanistic Studies, III, No. 4, 1927). Professor Carroll Camden has ap- 
plied these doctrines to Marlowe: “Marlowe and Elizabethan Psychology” (PQ, 
VIII [1929], 69-78) and “Tamburlaine: the Choleric Man” (MLN, XLIV 
[1929] 430-435). Professor Camden has doubtless corrected the misreading of 
calor (heat) for choler (the hot humour) which led to difficulties in his former 
article (p. 77). Miss Lily B. Campbell's Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes Slaves of 
Passion (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1930) represents a broadening of the lines 
of interest in this subject. The author points out “the main ideas which seem 
._. . to have formed the background of the conception of tragedy which is 
shown in the tragedies of Shakespeare .. . ” (p. 47). Miss Campbell insists upon 
the understanding of Elizabethan tragedy as a representation of the judgment of 
God upon the sinner for his sin—sin to which he has been driven by passion. 

3 The terms natural philosophy and moral philosophy are more accurate for 
this period than our terms physiology and psychology. See NED, under Phil- 
osophy. sb. 2. “ . . . It included the three branches of matural, moral, and 
metaphysical philosophy, commonly called the three Philosophies.” Definition 3 
= natural philosophy.): “The knowledge or study of nature, or of natural 
objects and phenomena; ‘natural knowledge’: now usually called science. Now 
rare or Obs.” Definition 4. (= moral philosophy.): “The knowledge or study 
of the principles of human action or conduct; ethics.” See also under Natural. 
a. IV. 18. b., and Moral. a. 2. 

The term physiology was in use (VED: 1564, 1603), but natural philosophy 
was the more current, largely because it fitted into the accepted classification of 
“the three Philosophies”; psychology as applied to Elizabethan moral philosophy 
is anachronistic; the first use given in NED is dated 1693. Of course, this 
article is concerned only with certain doctrines of natural and moral philosophy; 
namely, with the physiology of mental and emotional processes, and with what 


is today called psychology. 
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makyth the body chaunge. .. . : And that may a man See opynly 
in wrath, in dred, in lowe,” says the medieval Aristotle who wrote the 
Secreta Secretorum.’ Burton gives an accurate picture of the effects 
of passion on the spirits and humours of the body: when a good 
or a bad object is present, the heart immediately exerts itself to 
prosecute or avoid the object, 

and withal, draweth with it other humours to help it: so in pleasure, concur 
great store of purer spirits; in sadness, much melancholy blood; in ire, choler. 
lf the imagination be very apprehensive, intent, and violent, it sends great store 
of spirits to, or from the heart, and makes a deeper impression, and greater 
tumult, as the humours in the body be likewise prepared, and the temperature 
itself ill or well disposed, the passions are longer and stronger. .. . 

The consequence of all this is: 


The spirits so confounded, the nourishment must needs be abated, bad hu- 
mours increased, crudities and thick spirits engendered with melancholy blood. The 
other parts cannot perform their functions, having the spirits drawn from them 
by vehement passion, but fail in sense and motion; so we look upon a thing, and 
see it not; hear, and observe not... 5 


Now in any examination of the inward workings of man’s nature, 
the passions inevitably constitute the most difficult problem. They 
are the primary reaction of the creature to his environment and the 
spring of whatever actions he makes to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment, or to modify or escape from it. They are involved in 
the whole of man’s conscious activity, coloring his thought and im- 
pelling his movements. The passions are as complex as they are all 
inclusive, and any philosophy which can reduce them to a coherent 
system commands respect. The moral philosophy of the Renaissance 
provides such a system. Its doctrines present a picture of the work- 
ings of the microcosm which is so definitely grounded upon the data 
available at the time as to be completely convincing to any one who, 
forgetting the magnifying lens, looks at the human body with the 
eyes God gave him. From the point of view of the creative artist 
the chief excellencies of this system are that a vivid and definite 
vocabulary for depicting the passions is derived from the parts and 
states of the body, and that references to this knowledge of the body 
are made simple and obvious by identification with natural forces 
such as heat and cold, moisture and dryness." 


*P. 218, of the EETS edition (ES, No. 74 [1898]). 

* Anatomy of Melancholy, Part 1, Sect. 11, Memb. III, Subsect. 1, pp. 165 ff., of 
reprint (London. 1849) from edition of 1651-2. 

“It is difficult to realize how completely the Elizabethans conceived of mental 
Processes, not simply in terms of physical processes, but as physical processes. 
There is no other way to understand such statements as the following in Thomas 
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It is this identification of the body with the passions, of the physical 
states of natural philosophy with the mental and emotional states 
of moral philosophy, which gave to the Elizabethan dramatist an 
unusual opportunity, an opportunity which becomes apparent when 
we think of the more recent accounts of the emotions. A gland 
or a neurone cannot be dramatized; hence modern playwrights have 
been forced to neglect orthodox psychology and to borrow as much 
as they dare from the partly discredited lore of psychoanalysis, richer 
as it is in allusive and picturesque nomenclature. Both Miss Ander- 
son and Professor Craig have called attention to the advantage the 
early philosophy offered the playwright, but only in passing.’ I be- 
lieve that in this conception of the definite physical states accom- 
panying the passions lies the great contribution of this early science 
to the Elizabethan dramatist and to the modern student of Elizabethan 
drama. 

Notice, for instance, the definiteness which a detail from natural 
philosophy gives to the motivation of Wellbred’s anger in Jonson's 
play; Kitely says of him: 

... If I should speake 


He would be readie from his heate of humour, 
And ouer-flowing of the vapour, in him, 


Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique (p. 210 of G. H. Mair’s edition for the Clarendon 
Press, 1909) concerning the memory: 

“For such as be hot and moist, do sone conceiue matters, but they keepe not 
long. Again, they that be colde and drie, doe hardly conceiue, but they keepe 
it surely when they once haue it. And the reason is this, heate beeing chiefe 
qualitie, doth drawe thinges vnto it (as we may see by the Sunne) the which 
notwithstanding are soner after dissipated and resolued. Againe, who hath 
seene a print made in water of any earthly thing? Then—though heate and 
moysture together drawe things vnto them, yet (wee see plainly) they cannot 
long hold them. But when the braine is cold and drie, things are therfore the 
faster holden, because it is the propertie of colds and drought, to thicken all 
things, and to harden them fast together, as we see the water through coldnesse 
is congeled, and soft things are frozen oftentimes: almost as hard as a stone. 
So that moysture through heate being chiefe qualitie, doth drawe: and drought 
through coldnesse, which is chiefe contrary to heate, doth harden and make 
thinges fast together.” 

7Miss Anderson says (Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, pp. 
88, 102): “ ... Shakespeare, like the psychologists of his day, understood men- 
tal states in terms of the physical.” And: “Shakespeare was sensitive in unusual 
degree to the emotional states of his characters, and fortunately he had at his 
command a science which enabled him to render these states peculiarly vivid to 
his audience.” 

Professor Craig asks (“Shakespeare’s Depiction of Passions,” PQ, IV, 301): 
“How shall a poet awaken sympathy in his readers except by appealing to them 
through their emotions; and, if Shakespeare made use of a highly developed 
science of human feeling, thought, and motive (as he most certainly did), can 
anyone doubt that he found in the psychology of his time resources of human 


appeal ?” 
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To blow the eares of his familiars, 
With the false breath, of telling, what disgraces, 
And low disparagments, I had put vpon him 3 
Falstaff characteristically reverses the doctrine of natural philosophy 
to suit his own appetites. The natural philosopher says that 
. . . Dronknesse makyth for-yetynge in the Sowle, by reyson that the grete 


smokkes gone vp to the brayn, and troubelyth the ymagynacion, whych Seruyth 
to the vndyrstondynge, and hym presentyth the lykkenesse of bodely thynges. . . 9 


Falstaif, however, has it that 


A good sherris-sack. . . . ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the 
foolish and dull and crudy vapours which environ it; makes it apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes. . . . 1° 


For incidental comic talk as well as for vivid details of motivation, 
the dramatist had a well-developed science at his command. 


For explicit characterization, the playwright again turned to natural 
and moral philosophy. The perfection of Brutus’ character is ex- 
pressed in these words, so familiar that they have almost lost their 
force as an exact statement in terms of natural philosophy: 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!”!! 


In a more thoroughgoing way, Jonson uses the elements, humours, and 
temperaments in his description of the character of Crites: 


A creature of a most perfect and diuine temper. One, in whom the humours 
and elements are peaceably met, without emulation of precedencie: he is neyther 
too phantastikely melancholy, too slowly phlegmaticke, too lightly sanguine, or 
too rashly-cholericke, but in all, so composde & order’d, as it is cleare, Nature 


8 Every Man in His Humour, Il, i. The notion of vapor which rises within 
the body is a familiar one to the natural philosopher: “Whenever . . . there 
is so much food taken in upon account of the Vegetative part, as proves of any 
remarkable offence or hinderance to the operations of the superior faculties, 
to wit, of the Senses, the Imagination, the Understanding, or the Memorie; then 
it is a signe, that the fitting measure in this kinde is exceeded. Now this im- 
pediment and offence proceeds from the abundance of vapours, that are chiefly 
sent up into the head out of the stomack.... ” 

(Hygiasticon: or, The right course of preserving Life and Health unto ex- 
tream old Age: Together with soundnesse and integritie of the Senses, Judge- 
ment, and Memorie. Written in Latine by Leonard Lessius, And now done into 
English. Third Edition. 1636. Pp. 31, 32.) The doctrine is as old as Aristotle 
—De Somno et Vigilia. Ch. III, (456b-458a). 

"Secreta Secretorum, p. 218. The close relationship of natural philosophy 
(“the grete smokkes”) to moral philosophy (“the ymagynacion” and “the vndyr- 
stondynge”) is an assumption underlying all these doctrines. 

"TI Henry IV, IV, iii, 103 ff. The “lykkenesse of bodely thynges” which the 
moral philosopher disapproves, becomes for Falstaff “nimble, fiery, and de- 
lectable shapes.” 

" Julius Caesar, V, v, 73-75. 
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went about some ful worke, she did more then make a man, when she made 
him.!* 


An account of what goes on within the body during the perform- 
ance of any activity makes that activity both plausible and vivid to 
the audience. Jonson purposely colors the following account of the 
power of love with the affectation of the speaker, but it serves to 
show the resources natural philosophy placed at the disposal of the 
out-spoken lover: 


Lady [Frances]. My fires, and feares, are met: I burne, and freeze, 
My liuer’s one great coale, my heart shrunke vp 

With all the fibers, and the masse of blood 

Within me, is a standing lake of fire, 

Curl’d with the cold wind of my gelid sighs, 

That driue a drift of sleete through all my body, 

And shoot a February through my veines.!” 


Kitely is the most notable example of the jealous husband in 
Elizabethan comedy. Without the doctrines of natural philosophy 
concerning the structure of the brain, Jonson could not have pre- 
sented his study with the detail and accuracy we see in it. The most 
vivid exposition of Kitely’s state of mind is given in his soliloquy 
at the close of Act II, scene iii. Jealousy enters the first lobe of 
the brain, the seat of the phantasy; thence it spreads to the middle 
cell, where reason is enthroned; and then it penetrates to the last 
ventricle, the home of memory. From this last ventricle the nerves 
of motion go out to all the body, and through these channels all 
parts are infected.'* 


12 Cynthia’s Revels, iii. 

13 The New Inn, V, ii. For comic effect Jonson makes Amorphus thus e- 
plain the fright of Asotus in Cynthia’s Revels (I11], i): 1 doe now partly aime 
at the cause of your repulse—(which was omenous indeed) for as you enter 
at the doore, there is oppos’d to you the frame of a woolfe in the hangings, 
which (surprizing your eye sodainely) gaue a false alarme to the heart; and 
that was it call’d your bloud out ef your face, and so rowted the whole ranke 
of your spirits... . 

14. . . It may well be call’d poore mortalls plague: 
For, like a pestilence, it doth infect 

The houses of the braine. First, it begins 

Solely to worke vpon the phantasie, 

Filling her seat with such pestiferous aire, 

As soone corrupts the iudgement; and from thence 
Sends like contagion to the memorie: 

Still each to other giuing the infection. 

Which, as a subtle vapor, spreads it selfe, 
Confusedly, through euery sensiue part, 

Till not a thought, or motion, in the mind, 

Be free from the blacke poyson of suspect. 


— 
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Shakespeare can dramatize the agony of the poisoned King John 
because his audience knows the power of the elements in the human 
organism: 


TT There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust. 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 

Upon a parchment, and against this fire 

Do I shrink up... . 

And none of you will bid the Winter come 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw, 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 

Through my burn’d bosom, nor entreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 

And comfort me with cold.!° 
I am convinced that these are no figures of speech, but plain state- 
ments of what Shakespeare and his audience believed was taking 
place within the body of a poisoned man. The scribbled parchment 
is of course a metaphor; the burned bosom, the bowels crumbling up 
to dust, were to the Elizabethan literal statements of fact. But there 
is no way to prove that they were so; it is impossible to prove to 
anyone what a poet or his audience did or did not believe. Poetry, 
by its very nature, defies the student in his effort to separate fiction 
from fact. Yet the question is an important one, representing a 
fundamental principle in our reading of Elizabethan poetry. Once 
we accept the notion that actual burning or freezing was present in 
the human body, we make of such passages as those already quoted 
not flights of the poetic imagination, but simply very vivid state- 
ments of fact. The rich imagery of the poet is a restatement of the 
record of the scientist. In short, the Elizabethan, so far as his use 
of natural and moral philosophy is concerned, did not write with the 
extravagant frenzy which we traditionally assign to him.'® 


1 King John, V, vii, 30-41. 

1 Professor Craig, who has done much to further the study of this early 
science, does not go so far as I do. He says: “These references to freezing 
(and thawing) of the blood are less figurative than we have ordinarily thought, 
since in current belief there was present actual cold and heat.” (“Shakespeare's 
Depiction of Passions,’ PQ, IV, 298. Italics mine.) Professor Frederic Ives 
Carpenter, writing at the close of the last century, is not in agreement with 
these ideas. For example, he lists the following lines from Webster’s Appius and 
Virginia (V, iii) as a trope, whereas I should consider the statement literal: 


Virginius. This sight hath stiffen’d all my operant powers, 
Ic'd all my blood, benumb’d my motion quite. 


(Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan Drama, Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1895, p. 81.) 
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It may appear that to take this point of view toward the creative 
art of the Elizabethan dramatist is to rob him of part of his repu- 
tation as a poet. The opposite is true. The science of the Eliza- 
bethan writer who saw in cheerfulness an erection of the spirits, in 
grief a congestion of the blood about the heart, or in love a burning 
of the liver, is a science from which the very stuff of poetry can 
be made. Poetry, especially dramatic poetry, is most intense when 
it presents the vague in terms of the concrete. The man who says, 
“T love,” is less dramatic than he who. says, “I burn.” To object 
that the latter declaration is not sincere is to be guilty of a fallacy, 
if the statements made in the present article are at all true. We 
cannot judge the poetry of the reign of Elizabeth with the scientific 
background of the time of George V. The lover who today says, 
“T burn” (to continue the example), seems false and affected. The 
lover who said the same thing three and a quarter centuries ago 
was stating a physiological fact. If we read or listen to the plays 
of the Elizabethan dramatists with any other conception of man’s 
make-up, we may find the language artificial and extravagant. But 
once the unity of the physical and the emotional as two sides of 
the same process becomes part of our thinking, we realize that Shake- 
speare and Jonson and their fellows did not lose by basing their 
poetry of passion upon what is to us an obsolete science; rather are 
we able to see in the Elizabethan language of passion some of the 
force which it originally had. The Shakespearian actor who described 
the state of his body under the sway of passion was not declaiming 
metaphorically; he was describing the passion itself accurately ac- 
cording to the accepted psychology of his day. 

Whether or not the reader is prepared to agree to these statements, 
he is perhaps ready to say with Professor Craig that the Elizabethan 
language of passion is “less figurative than we have ordinarily 
thought.”"* It may well be that both points of view are near the 
truth. Does it not seem probable that the Elizabethan dramatic 
literature was created in a period during which literal statements were 
passing into poetic conventions, during which the lore of science was 
becoming the language of poetry? After all, this is a familiar process. 
New material, enthusiastically appropriated, passes into convention; 
the conventional becomes the artificial; the artificial is whipped for 
a time into the false brilliance of the decadent; the decadent be- 


17 See above, footnote 16 
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comes the dead. The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Opera 
and the melodrama hold the stage. 

But before this doleful and inevitable decay has seized the drama, 
there occurs the very time at which literature can be richest. The 
struggle to digest and incorporate the scientific knowledge is over, 
but the material is still fit to be played upon with the enthusiasm 
of the discoverer. Science and poetry are fused in the rich and 
human drama of the Elizabethans. 
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HAWTHORNE AND THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By RANDALL STEWART 


Yale University 


Hawthorne's acquaintance with The Faerie Queene: dated from 
early boyhood: there was a tradition in the family that it was the 
first book which he bought with his own money.* Precisely at what 
age he read the poem for the first time is not known; but it is 
certain that he re-read it many times during his life. For example, 
he wrote to Sophia Peabody from Boston on June 11, 1840: “I 
came home and lay down on the bed with the Faery Queen in my 
hand.”* And on June 22, 1840, he wrote: “I took a nap, with a 
volume of Spenser in my hand.’* During the first winter at the Old 
Manse, 1842-1843, Hawthorne read Spenser aloud to his wife.’ And 
during their residence in England, he read The Faerie Queene to his 
children.® 

The naming of their first child, Una, reflects, of course, an interest 
in Spenser’s poem on the part of the parents, although Hawthorne 
wrote to his friend, George S. Hillard, in explanation: ‘After all, 
I like the name, not so much from any association with Spenser's 
heroine, as for its simple self—it is as simple as a name can be— 
as simple as a breath—it is merely inhaling a breath into one’s heart, 
and emitting it again, and the name is spoken.”? Other names from 
The Faerie Queene became household terms: for example, a dog 
at the Old Manse was known in the family as ‘“Una’s lion”;> and a 


1 Hawthorne nowhere refers to Spenser’s other works and it seems unlikely 
that he was influenced by them. 

2G. P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne, Boston, 1876, p. 73. 

2 Love Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Chicago, 1907, J, 206. 

4 Tbid., I, 212. 

5See Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne, Boston and New 
York, 1897, p. 54. 

©See Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, Boston, 1885, 
II, 9. 

7The manuscript of this letter, dated Concord, March 24, 1844, is in the 
collection of the Maine Historical Society. 

* See Love Letters, 11, 130. 
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certain publisher, whose name I have not discovered, was referred 
to by Hawthorne and his wife as “the Blatant Beast.’ 


There are a few direct allusions to Spenser in the tales and novels. 
Spenser’s name occurs twice in Hawthorne’s fiction: in “The Hall 
of Fantasy,” he is described as “meet guest for an allegoric struc- 
ture’;'® and in “A Virtuoso’s Collection,’ the virtuoso rebukes his 
visitor for not being able to identify a certain lovely lamb in his 
museum: ‘Methinks you have but carelessly read Spenser . . . or 
you would at once recognize the ‘milk-white lamb’ which Una led.”'' 
Other direct allusions to Spenser occur in The Blithedale Romance, 
where “allegoric figures from the Faery Queen” appear among the 
masqueraders,’* and in “A Select Party,” where the author refers 
to “the unwritten cantos of the Fairy Queen.’’* 

There is a sufficient amount of external evidence, therefore, to 
show that Hawthorne knew The Faerie Queene and that the poem 
made an uncommonly deep impression upon his mind. But when we 
search in the tales and novels for evidence of the influence of the 
poem, we find comparatively little that is tangible. Hawthorne’s 
reading was completely assimilated. He is one of the least allusive 
of modern writers; and in both the conception and the execution of 
his fiction, he maintained a sturdy independence. Since he was no 
learned plagiary of other writers, the student of Hawthorne must not 
expect, in any obvious way, to track him in their snow. Shadowy 
traces of Hawthorne’s reading, however, may be found in his works; 
and although in this case parallel passages are even more inconclusive 
than they usually are, since Hawthorne’s language is rarely deriva- 
tive, the attempt to discover vestiges of Spenserian influence may serve 
to emphasize and illuminate some of his characteristic interests and 
methods. 

It is a truism to observe that Hawthorne’s conceptions of his char- 
acters are fundamentally allegorical; and The Faerie Queene was for 
him certainly, among other things, a great pageant of allegorical 


*See Memories, p. 77, and The Faerie Queene, Books V and VI. All refer- 
ences to The Faerie Queene are to the Cambridge Edition, edited by R. E. 
a Dodge, and published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 


! Mosses From An Old Manse, p. 198. All references to Hawthorne’s works 
are to the Riverside Edition, edited by George Parsons Lathrop, and pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifilin Company, Boston and New York, 1883. 

Mosses, p. 539. 

 Blithedale Romance, p. 557. 

3 Mosses, p. 83. 
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figures. One might reasonably expect to find, and one does find, I 
think, suggestions of Spenserian influence in several of Hawthorne's 
characters. 

In 1836, Hawthorne recorded in his notebook the following sug- 
gestion: “A snake taken into a man’s stomach and nourished there 
from fifteen years to thirty-five, tormenting him most horribly, 
A type of envy or some other evil passion.”'* Again, in 1842, the 
idea recurs in the journal: “A man to swallow a small snake—and 
it to be the symbol of a cherished sin.”!° The story, ‘“Egotism; or, 
the Bosom Serpent,”’ which was published in March, 1843, must have 
been written a short time after this entry was made. Roderick Elliston, 
in the tale, is afflicted with a snake in his stomach which becomes 
the symbol of ‘a tremendous Egotism, manifesting itself . . . in the 
form of jealousy.”'® Two passages in The Faerie Queene may have 
suggested this conception to Hawthorne. One passage is the fol- 
lowing description of Envy: 


And in his bosome secretly there lay 
An hatefull snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortal] sting implyes.!* 


Another passage presents the idea of jealousy with similar imagery: 


O hatefull hellish snake! what Furie furst 

Brought thee from balefull house of Proserpine, 
Where in her bosome she thee long had nurst, 
And fostred up with bitter milke of tine, 

Fowle Gealosy !!§ 


Spenser recommends that jealousy be supplanted by love: 


O let him far be banished away, 
And in his stead let Love for ever dwell... ! 


Similarly, in Hawthorne’s story, the serpent of jealousy is exorcised 
by the touch of Rosina, the victim’s loving wife“? The unusualness ; 
of the conception, combined with the fact that the story was written 
at a time when we know Hawthorne to have been re-reading The 


14 Passages from the American Note-Books, p. 34. 

15 The American Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. Randall Stewart, 
New Haven, 1932, p. 93. For other passages in the journals which seem reml- 
niscent of Spenser, see ibid., pp. 294, 295. Discussions of the genesis of Elliston 
and of Chillingworth similar to those presented in this article occur, though in 
different contexts, in the Introduction of my edition of the American note 
books (see ibid., pp. xlvii, xlviii, li, lii). 

16 Vosses, p. 320. 

17 Faerie Queene, I, iv, 31. 

18 Jhid., III, xi, 1. 

19 Tbid., MI, xi, 2. 

20 Mosses, p. 320. 
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Faerie Queene, seems to make more plausible the conjecture of Spen- 
serian influence. 

Again, Lady Eleanore, the personification of pride in “Lady 
Eleanore’s Mantle,” recalls, in several descriptive details, Spenser’s 
Lucifera. In Hawthorne's story, the proud lady makes her entrance 
in a coach, “surrounded by the prancing steeds of half a dozen 
cavaliers.”*' Lucifera appears in a coach, drawn by “six unequall 
beasts,’ on which ride “six sage counsellours.”** Lady Eleanore’s 
embroidered mantle matches Lucifera’s “‘royall robes and gorgeous 
array.”** Both characters display an exquisite hauteur. Lady 
Eleanore “gazed carelessly [at the spectacle of the ball given by 
the Governor in her honor], and with now and then an expression 
of weariness or scorn, tempered with such feminine grace that her 
auditors scarcely perceived the moral deformity of which it was the 
utterance.”** Of Lucifera, Spenser writes: 


With loftie eves, halfe loth to looke so lowe, 
She thancked them in her disdainefull wise. . . . 2% 


Hawthorne and Spenser employ somewhat similar acts of symbolism: 
Lucifera sits on a throne with her feet resting upon a dragon;** Lady 
Eleanore, as she leaves her coach, places her foot upon the body cof 
Jervase Helwyse.** Finally, it is not a far cry from the epidemic 
of small-pox in Hawthorne’s story to “the dreadfull spectacle of that 
sad House of Pryde” in Spenser’s poem,—‘‘a donghill of dead car- 
cases’ of ‘““murdred men” 


Which al through that great princesse pride did fall 
And came to shameful! 


Hawthorne, to be sure, may have been familiar with the conventional 
attributes of the Seven Deadly Sins from sources other than The 
Faerie Queene. But when one considers his long familiarity with 
Spenser, it seems unlikely that he could have created Lady Eleanore, 
the embodiment of Pride, without remembering Spenser’s famous 
pageant. Moreover, there is, as we have seen, a broad parallelism 
in details which suggests an adaptation by Hawthorne of Spenser’s 
general plan of description. 


*l Twice-Told Tales, p. 310. 

* Faerie Queene, I, iv, 18. 

* Twise-Told Tales, p. 314; Faerie Queene, I, iv, 8. 
“4 Twice-Told Tales, p. 315. 

2» Fuerie Queene, 1, iv, 14. 

*6 Ibid., 1, iv, 10. 

Twice-Told Tales, p. 312. 

“ Faetie Queene, 1, v, 53. 
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The vagueness and unreality of Hawthorne’s villains imply a lit- 
erary origin. It is unlikely that Hawthorne found villainous proto- 
types in his comparatively innocent New England environment. More- 
over, his limited contact with the world of men would almost preclude 
such a possibility. In what was for him, therefore, a peculiarly diifi- 
cult task, the creation of a villain, what was more natural than that 
he should remember Spenser's arch-villain, Archimago? And _ there 
is reason to believe that he was influenced by Archimago in the 
portrayal of a group of wicked characters, all of whom are marked 
by a venerable age and an apparently innocent demeanor. 

The type includes the devils and wizards of the early tales and 
reaches its culmination in Rappaccini and Chillingworth. In “The 
Gentle Boy,” there is an allusion to the devil as “a lame man of low 
stature and gravely apparelled, with a dark and twisted countenance, 
and a bright, downcast eye.”*” In “Alice Doane’s Appeal,” a wizard, 
who is described as “a small, gray, withered man, with fiendish in- 
genuity in devising evil, and superhuman power to execute it,” 
contrives to bring about incest and murder. The devil in “Young 
Goodman Brown” appears as a man, about fifty years old, dressed in 
“orave and decent attire’’’ and carrying a “staff, which bore the 
likeness of a great black snake.”** Dr. Rappaccini’s physical ap- 
pearance recalls that of Hawthorne’s devils and wizards: he is past 
middle age, with gray hair and a thin, gray beard;** he wears the 
scholar’s garb of black; he moves feebly in a stooping position; and 
his face, though sickly and sallow, is “pervaded with an expression 
of piercing and active intellect.”** Chillingworth, likewise, resembles 
in a general way the foregoing characters in this group: he ‘went 
stooping away along the earth.” “His gray beard almost touched the 
ground, as he crept onward.’**’ His eyes had a “strange, penetrating 
power.’** Jt seems probable that in these descriptions Hawthorne 
was indebted in part to Spenser’s account of Archimago, and par- 
ticularly to the following lines: 


At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 
An aged sire, in long blacke weedes vclad, 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray... . 


2° Twice-Told Tales, p. 100. 

®° Tales, Sketches, and Other Papers, p. 284. 
31 Mosses, p. 90. 

32 [bid., p. 91. 

°3 [bid., p. 112. 

p. 124. 

*5 Scarlet Letter, p. 211. 

25 Thid., p. 80. 
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Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad, 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad... . 37 
Hawthorne’s treatment of Chillingworth may have been influenced 
by another character in The Faerie Queene, Malbecco, who is also a 
jealous husband. Of the transformation of Malbecco, Spenser writes 
that he 


Is woxen so deform’d, that he has quight 
Forgot he was a man... . 


In a similar manner, the deformity of Chillingworth, with appropriate 
symbolism, increases as his moral nature becomes more degraded. 
At the beginning of the novel, he is only “slightly deformed, with 
the left shoulder a trifle higher than the right;”*’ but as the story 
progresses, he becomes ‘“misshapen”*’ and ‘“hump-shouldered.”*! 
Furthermore, when Malbecco attempts to commit suicide by jumping 
from a high cliff, he receives no injury from his fall because his body 
has wasted away to the point of insubstantiality: 

But through long anguish and selie-murdring thought, 

He was so wasted and forpined quight, 

That all his substance was consum'd to nought, 

And nothing left, but like an aery spright, 

That on the rockes he fell so flit and light, 

That he thereby receiv’d no hurt at all... . * 
The physical change in Chillingworth, after the death of Dimmes- 
dale, seems reminiscent of the somewhat similar metamorphosis of 
Malbecco: 


All his strength and energy—all his vital and intellectual force—seemed at once 
to desert him; insomuch that he positively withered up, shrivelled away, and al- 
most vanished from mortal sight, like an uprooted weed that lies wilting in the 
sun.48 


There are, of course, many points of difference between Chillingworth 
and Malbecco. But in both characters, physical deformity is a 
symbol of moral depravity; and they are alike in their fantastic fates. 

Another character from whom emanates a Spenserian aura is Dona- 
tello, whose lineage recalls the parentage of Satyrane. . The parents 
of Satyrane were a satyr and a mortal woman, Thyamis by name. 


7 Faerie Queene, I, i, 29. 
Ibid., III, x, 60. 

“" Scarlet Letter, p. 80. 

Tbid., p. 139. 

Tbid., p. 291. 

Faerie Queene, III, x, 57. 
3 Scarlet Letter, p. 307. 
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When “fayre Thyamis” was searching for her husband in the forest, 


A Satyre chaunst her wandring for to finde, 

And kindling coles of lust in brutish eye, 

The loyall linkes of wedlocke did unbinde, 

And made her person thrall unto his beastly kind. 


So long in secret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his sensual] desvre, 
Till that with timely fruit her belly sweld, 


And bore a boy unto that salvage syre.... 44 


Hawthorne's account of the beginning of the Monte Beni family ap- 
pears to be a euphemistic rendering of Spenser’s story: 

A sylvan creature, native among the woods, had loved a mortal maiden, and— 
perhaps by kindness, and the subtile courtesies which love might teach to his 
simplicity, or possibly by a ruder wooing—had won her to his haunts. In due 
time, he gained her womanly affection; and, making their bridal bower, for 
aught we know, in the hollow of a great tree, the pair spent a happy wedded 
life in that ancient neighborhood where now stood Donatello’s tower.4° 
The descendants of this pair were “a pleasant and kindly race of 
men, but capable of savage fierceness.”** Similarly, Satyrane, after 
a savage youth spent in the taming of wild animals, acquired, with 
maturity, all the knightly virtues; he was 

Plaine, faithfull, true, and enimy of shame... . 47 

If the reader has recognized Spenser's influence in the conception 
and description of the four characters considered (Elliston, Lady 
Eleanore, Chillingworth, and Donatello), he may find plausible also 
the conjecture that Thc Faerie Queene suggested a favorite device 
of characterization which Hawthorne employed repeatedly in the tales 
and novels. This device consists in the use of a material adjunct 
which in association with the character acquires a symbolical signifi- 
cance. One recalls many examples: Reverend Mr. Hooper’s black 
veil, Lady Eleanore’s mantle, Owen Warland’s mechanical butterfly, 
Hester’s embroidered letter A, Zenobia’s exotic flower, Westervelt’s 
dental gold band, and Hilda’s doves. Spenser frequently employs 
a similar method of characterization. Conspicuous examples occur in 
the pageant of the deadly sins to which reference has already been 
made. Each character carries a significant object: Idlenesse, a “por- 
tesse”; Gluttony, ‘a bouzing can”’; Lechery, “a burning heart”; Avarice, 
“an heap of coine’; Envy, “an hatefull snake’; and Wrath, “a burning 


44 Faerie Queene, 1, vi, 22-23. 
45 Marble Faun, p. 269. 

46 Tbid., p. 270. 

47 Faerie Queene, 1, vi, 20. 
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’ brond.”** But many other instances of this allegorical device may 
be found in the poem: the Red Cross Knight’s bloody cross, the 
palmer’s virtuous staff, Talus’s iron flail, to mention only a few ob- 
vious examples. It may be urged, doubtless, that the use of this 
method is widespread in allegorical literature, and that Hawthorne 
could have caught the trick from another source. He was not, how- 
ever, a multifarious reader: he tended rather to re-peruse his favorite 
authors, among whom Spenser held a high place. Moreover, Haw- 
. - thorne’s symbolic concomitants bear a striking resemblance to Spen- 
ser’s in their general nature and function. 


The influence of The Faerie Queene in the contrivance of situation 


ue is less demonstrable than in characterization: Spenser’s situations 
4 would doubtless be less adaptable to the purposes of modern fiction, 
however allegorical, than his characters. Without pretending to ex- 
f haust the possibilities of the subject, I profess, quite undogmatically, 
ne to find Spenserian hints in two scenes in Hawthorne. 
h One scene is in The Scarlet Letter and embodies a favorite theme 
of the author’s—namely, moral error. Hester and Pearl go into 
' the forest to meet the minister: 
It [the footpath] straggled onward into the mystery of the primeval forest. 
n This hemmed it in so narrowly, and stood so black and dense on either side, 
and disclosed such imperfect glimpses of the sky above, that, to Hester’s mind, 
ly it imaged not amiss the moral wilderness in which she had so long been wan- 
0 dering.#9 
€ Later, when Hester and Dimmesdale are talking together, a storm 
s comes on: ; 
, The forest was obscure around them, and creaked with a blast that was 
1- passing through it. The boughs were tossing heavily above their heads. . . . 5° 
Referring to Hester’s “latitude of speculation,’ Hawthorne observes: 
's She had wandered, without rule or guidance, in a moral wilderness; as vast, 
as intricate and shadowy, as the untamed forest, amid the gloom of which they 
s were now holding a colloquy that was to decide their fate.°! 
n 
. Could Hawthorne have written this scene without remembering the 
i _similar plight of Una and the Red Cross Knight? At the very be- 
7 ginning of the poem, Una and her knight lose their way in Errour’s 
9 Wood whither they have gone to seek shelter from a storm: 


418 Faerie Queene, 1, iv, 18-33. 

439 Scarlet Letter, p. 220 

50 Thid., p. 234. 
Ibid., p. 239. 
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The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 

And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 

Did poure into his lemans lap so fast, 

That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain, 

And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 


Enforst to seeke some covert night at hand, 

A shadie grove not farr away they spide, 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand: 

Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride, 

Did spread so broad, that heavens light did hide. . . . 5° 


When the storm has ceased, Una and the Knight are unable to 
find the path by which they entered the forest; continuing on their 
way, they at length reach a hollow cave. Here Una warns the 
Knight: 


This is the wandring wood, this Errours den... . ® 


Thus in both The Faerie Queene and The Scarlet Letter a man and 
woman wander in a dense forest where they are sheltered from a raging 
storm; and in both works, such a wandering symbolizes bewilderment 
leading to, or resulting from, moral error. 

A second scene in Hawthorne which recalls Spenser is in Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret. Here we have external evidence (the passage, 
in this respect, is unique in Hawthorne’s writings) that he was think- 
ing of The Faerie Queene, for he wrote the following memorandum ia 
connection with Chapter XI of the novel: “Compare it with Spen- 
ser’s Cave of Despair.° Put instruments of suicide there.” If 
we make the suggested comparison, we find a correspondence similar 
to those parallelisms already noted. Spenser depicts the cave of 
Despayre as 


Darke, dolefull, dreary, like a greedy grave... . 


52 Faerie Queene, I, i, 6-7. 

53 Ibid., I, i, 13. 

5* The fascination which Spenser’s story of Despayre had for Hawthorne may 
doubtless be explained by the fact that he himself was-subject to periods of de- 
spondency. For example, a letter from Horatio Bridge, dated Augusta, October 
22, 1836, indicates that Hawthorne, at that time, may have been contemplating 
suicide: “I have just received yOur last, and do not like its tone at all. There 
is a kind of desperate coolness in it that seems dangerous. I fear that you are too 
good a subject for suicide, and that some day you will end your mortal woes on 
your own responsibility.” (Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife, I, 142.) In The American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge 
(II, 507, August, 1836), Hawthorne wrote in an article on “Caverns”: “In the 
spacious gloom of this cave [Mammoth Cave in Kentucky], the innumerable 
wretches who are weary of the light of day might build a city of Despair... .” 

55 Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, p. 354. 

5% Faerie Queene, I, ix, 33. 
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Hawthorne describes a mysterious chamber: 


It was dim, dim as a melancholy mood. . . . You detected that it was within 
very narrow boundaries, though you could not precisely see them; only you felt 
yourself shut in, compressed, impeded, in the deep centre of something; and you 
longed for a breath of fresh air.°* 


The only inhabitant of Spenser’s cave is Despayre: 


That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullein mind: 

His griesie lockes, long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face; through which his hollow eyne 


Lookt deadly dull... . 
The sole occupant of Hawthorne’s chamber is a nameless young man: 
He sits dull and motionless . . . . his hair long and dishevelled. His beard has 
grown, and curls round his face... . . A dull, dreamy reverie seems to have pos- 


sessed him.5* 


In Spenser’s poem, the “instruments of suicide” which Despayre of- 
fers to the Red Cross Knight are swords, ropes, poison, fire, and a 
dagger.“° In Hawthorne’s novel, the “implements of self-destruction” 
are pistols, an Italian dagger, a vial containing poison, a drug, and 
a noose.*! 


The parallels cited are intended to be illustrative rather than 
exhaustive: another reader of Hawthorne and Spenser might very 
well choose other passages to exemplify the influence of the poet 
on the novelist. The examples given above, however, make plausible, 
I think, the conjecture that Hawthorne’s creative conceptions were 
colored by his recollections of The Faerie Queene. His typical vil- 
lain, the bearded, venerable man, of apparent guilelessness, seems to 
have been suggested by Spenser’s arch-villain, Archimago. His best 
personification of Pride, Lady Eleanore, inevitably recalls Lucifera. 
Rich in the lore of fauns and satyrs, The Faerie Queene seems the 
most likely source of the lineage of Donatello. More convincing, be- 
cause of the grotesqueness of the subject matter, are the similarities 
between passages in The Faerie Queene and the accounts of Chilling- 
worth’s transformation and Elliston’s affliction. Again, Hawthorne’s 
favorite trick of the symbolical concomitant is very like Spenser’s 
stock device. Moreover, it is not difficult to believe that in por- 


7 Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, pp. 130, 131. 
°8 Faerie Queene, 1, ix, 35. 

% Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, p. 135. 

®° Faerie Queene, I, ix, 50-51. 

®! Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, pp. 135-138. 
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traying symbolically the moral aberration of Hester and Dimmesdale, 
Hawthorne remembered Spenser’s Wood of Errour. And, finally, 
in the dark, dismal scene in Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, we have 
external evidence that Hawthorne was thinking of the Cave of De- 
spayre. 

These passages illustrate the common ground of moral allegory 
where the two writers meet. There are, of course, important traits 
peculiar to each author: to Spenser, for example, the rich, sensuous 
imagery of the Renaissance; and to Hawthorne, a Puritan somberness 
and an element of hard realism. But as moral allegorists—and no 
one heretofore has adduced evidence bearing on this relationship— 
they are closely allied. Envy, pride, moral error, despair—in the 
contemplation of these and similar abstractions, Hawthorne was drawn, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, to Spenser and Hawthorne’s 
allegorical representations not infrequently took form and color, there 
is reason to believe, from the imagery of The Faerie Queene. 


OBSOLETE WORDS 


By Epwin Bercx Dike 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Among many interesting comments and queries concerning the Vew 
English Dictionary in 1928 were some by Miss E. E. Wardale in the 
Nineteenth Century for January. “But the value of the VED should 
not end with what it gives us,” she wrote. “As one turns .. . its 
pages . . . all kinds of questions suggest themselves. For instance, 
why do words die out? Why have southright and wanhope ... been 
replaced by due south and despair? . . . Southright and wanhope are 
as expressive, as pleasing to the ear, as their modern equivalents, and 
their meaning must have been more obvious at the time that they 
were given up; moreover, one would expect that the emotion of 
despair would take the expression from the native vocabulary of the 
conquered rather than from the language of the conqueror. . . . Clear- 
ly the losses in vocabulary have been due to more than one cause. 
... This dying out of words offers a most interesting field for re- 
search, and a wide one—one, moreover, little explored as yet, but 
in which the VED, by giving the dates of quotations used in illus- 
tration, should afford valuable help.” 

The present article, though not undertaken at the above sugges- 
tions, attempts a partial answer. A complete discussion is beyond 
the scope of an essay. 

Interest in obsoletisms is very old. They are an aspect of death. 
The reader will perhaps recall Horace’s picture in Ars Poetica 60 ff.; 
Thomas Blount in his quaint Glossographia of 1656 also quoted 
Chaucer (“I know that in form of speech is change”) and Tacitus; 
modern and contemporary comments are numerous and occasionally 
helpful, but are usually fragmentary.’ 

Marvelous in its completion, the New English Dictionary enables 
the lexicographer at last to both run and read. More than one-fifth 


1See J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views, Halle, 1910; S. A. Leonard, Doc- 

trine of Correctness in English Usage 1700-1800, Madison, Wis., 1929; A. G. 
Kennedy, Bibliography of Writings on the English Language, 1927, serial num- 
bers 2002, 12141-12172, 1803-1829, 8801 ff., 9647 ff. 
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of its “main words” are marked “obsolete; and, by a count made 
for this study, one-third of these, 18,600 of 52,464, were in all prob- 
ability scarcely used. Not all obsoletisms are authentic. Sometimes 
the obsolete word has played a trick on the lexicographer; like the 
King’s English in The Poor Little Rich Girl it has gotten upon its 
feet after being down. Now and again it has been used apologetically, 
Nathaniel Ward was not alone in asking pardon for his “modus 
loquendi;” and the reader will find, in the VED, various attitudes 
taken towards decarnation, effumability, ferrific, incorruptarians, in- 
dividuify, paucify, sortal, verdazurine, and others. The fate of such 
word-coining is touched upon with characteristic charm by Urquhart 
in Jewel and by other writers.” 


The chronology is not uninteresting. A count made in the more 
representative portions of our vocabulary shows that 7 per cent of 
all obsoletisms are OE, 20 per cent are ME (1100-1400), and 73 
per cent are MnE. The fifteenth century is by no means negligible. 
Approximately 10 per cent of all obsolete words fall isolatedly in it. 
About 50 per cent belong to the Tudor and early Stuart eras. Pro- 
fessor George Gordon aptly contrasts the spirit in Shakspere’s time 
with that of a later: words serving a purpose, “which was all he 
asked,” with the Bard, in contrast to linguistic trial and effect, “to 
see what would happen,” in the seventeenth century.* 


Time renders our oldest obsolete words especially problematic. 
Neither of the terms cited by Miss Wardale is completely obsolete. 
Southright is isolated, but we still possess its components, and the 
phrases ‘due south’ and ‘right south’ conceivably answer to the OE 
word. Wanhope is archaic; it has a peculiarly interesting history, 
1297-1894. “Despair,” which dates from 1325, has strong family 
ties. It is possible that the emotion of despair did continue to use 
wanhope—but not, with the introduction of another expressive word, 
exclusively. Professor Meiklejohn in 1902 lamented the loss of 
wanhope and learning-knight and other “good old vigorous and kindly 


\ 


*“When an exuberant spirit would to any high . . . conceit adapt a peculiar 
word of his own coyning . . . he is branded with Incivility, if he apologize . .. 
One thus may not endenizon new Citizens into the Commonwealth of Lav- 
guages.” Interesting too the prefaces of the lexicographers, Cotgrave through 
Johnson; others to see various truths about the Well of English were Hobbes, 
Evelyn to Sir Peter Wyche in 1665, Sprat in 1668, Wilkins, Glanvill censoring 
Fairfax, 1678, and Dryden, Locke, and Swift. 


3“Shakespeare’s English,” SPE Tract, XXIX, 1928. 
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words”;* but Professor Murison asks,° “who shall say that English 
has done wrong in choosing loans like disciple and impenetrable rather 
than coinages like learning-knight and undrivethroughsome? English 
seems to feel that a word need not always consciously define or de- 
scribe what it stands for. It is sufficient if the word designates.” 


Some twenty years ago students of Professor Holthausen at Kiel 
tackled the problem of our oldest obsoletisms. They conceived causes 
of two kinds, cultural and purely linguistic. They detailed with that 
orderliness for which German scholarship is famous the Christian, 
Scandinavian, and French influences—the disappearance of OE words 
like ad, bal, ealh, hearg, middangeard, mctod, orcneas, wiglung, like 
fadu, eam, modrige; they saw in the adoption of Scandinavian law 
words and French terms two great linguistic turn-overs—@dele, w0ciu, 
edeling and ‘noble,’ (etc.), boda and ‘messenger,’ @der and ‘vein,’ 
‘artery, cumbol and ‘banner,’ gar, byrne, hlence (arms), fned, wiok 
(dress), and many more. They marked the fate of words insignificant 
in sound: @w (‘law,’ ‘custom,’ ‘marriage’), cenn, ea, nip, ner; of 
homophones: adl—addle, ancra—ancor, bera—bere; of onomatops: 
plett and ‘smack’; of vocables lacking euphony: myrpra, paisir; of 
isolated words: @dm, hnifol, olfend. 

While the causes of obsolescence here are complex, it is not cif- 
ficult to see, in the large, what became of most of the OE vocabulary. 
It is, as a few lines of OE poetry show, chiefly obsolete. From our 
viewpoint, many of its terms are phonetically unimpressive or dif- 
ficult, and in the deluge of 1200 ff. our ancestors caught up variously 
“new” terms from “new” stocks, attractive in their associations and 
interesting in their possibilities. OE ar is one example of many. 
Even in its own day there were rivals—elne, dugud, gielp, wuidor. 
It had four or five distinct meanings. It was replaced, between 897 
and 1586, by many more precise words—‘help,’ ‘privilege,’ ‘dignity,’ 
‘grace,’ ‘worth,’ ‘honor,’ ‘glory,’ etc. It is possible that compounds 
contributed to the obsolescence of words like earfode (23 or more). 


*The Art of Writing English, pp. 128-129. Satire without bitterness on this 
attitude will be found in Rabelais, IV, 56, “1 would fain have sav’d some merry 
odd Words, and have preserv’d them in oil, as Ice and Snow are kept, and 
between clean Straw: But Pantagruel would not let me, saying, that ‘tis a 
folly to hoard up what we are never like to want,” etc. (Urquhart’s translation.) 
See also Dean Swift in Gulliver, II, 5, and, more seriously, S. T. Coleridge in 
Literary Remains, 11, p. 273. 

*“Changes in the Language Since Shakespear’s Time,” Cambridge History of 
English Literature, 1917. Cp. H. M. Ayres in the Camb. Hist. of Amer. Lit., 
1921—“The well of English has never mistaken increase for defilement.” 
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Only the philologist today sees relationship in bled and MnE ‘floral’: 
a kind of isolation. With the disappearance of the scop, brim and 
other words lost their imagery. Particularly interesting are lic and 
its compounds—licburg, licrest, licstow, lictun, licdruh, licpytt, licleod, 
and licsang—, all replaced in time by ‘cemetery’ (1460), ‘burying 
place’ (1382), ‘tomb’ (1257), ‘sepulchre’ (1200), ‘sarcophagus’ (1601), 
‘dirge’ (1225). The spirit of compromise is possibly seen in /icwiglung, 
Cwolcraft, drycreft, welcvrige, hleahtorsmid. By a count made by a 
fellow-student of the writer’s, some 3300 verbs of motion inundated 
scridan and other general terms. 

It would be interesting to know, of course, how the Anglo-Saxon 
mind felt about its own “word hoard”—about terms like dearning- 
knight and leodweorc and hleahtorsmid; and it would be interesting 
to know if these and others were ever consciously dropped. Certainly 
there is not much comfort for us today in these compounds. As Pro- 
fessor March long ago remarked,” it has a/l changed—thought, mode, 
vocabulary. The individual obsoletisms are indeed problematic; where 
the scene is so distant and the facts are so obscure, it is hard to be 
sure of anything. 

Recent obsoletisms, however, are more telling: they are almost of 
our speech, they are very numerous, and we are more abundantly 
informed concerning them. Dates are important here. The writer 
compared more than 4000 words, and it is evident that the obsoletism 
postdates the living synonym four times in five—often by a century 
or more. Time alone plays a great part in estranging us from words. 

As one turns the pages of the New English Dictionary, one is 
conscious, sometimes, of looking not at valid words but rather their 
manes. Many seem to be legitimate forms. They illustrate the com- 
petency and versatility of English. Some authentically served a pur- 
pose; not a few are tainted with extravagance. Some are recogniz- 
able; others were dubious in derivation or meaning from the begin- 
ning. We are now in a position to see how restless English grew 
in the course of centuries. Even so, the Well has kept a remarkably 
calm surface. It is the individual who occasionally grows careless 
of his verbal household. 

English, thus, was merely increased, not enriched, by terms like 


®“Ts there an Anglo-Saxon Language?” Eng. Stud., 1877, sections 2 and 7. 
An interesting individual word-study is A. J. F. Zieglschmid’s “The Disa 
pearance of Werdan in English,” Phil. Quart., 1930, with comments by Fr. 
Klaeber in Anglia Betblatt for 1931. 
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scansive, affund, conceptible, expansed, invector—unneeded Latin forms. 
Sometimes the French form got across the Channel first: influct and 
‘influx,’ quincuple and “quintuple.” Analogy now and again brought 
about many tries—Herbert’s ceruleated and ceruleal (1634), besides 
our ‘cerulean’ (1677), and ceruleous (1575-1717), cerulous (1651, 
1717), and cerultfic (1701)—forms chosen or invented by Boyle, 
Grew, and others. Spenser and Dyer tapered to ‘cerule’; and ‘ceru- 
lescent,’ finally, is the botanist’s term (1880). So with opinionator, a 
term of Gale’s and South’s. Laud, Montagu, Blair, and Lorimer tried 
opinator (1626-1696). Coverdale, Mayne, Stubbe, and Savage used 
opiniator (1523-1714). Barrow, Gauden, and South borrowed from 
the French or Italian: opiniatre (1603-1716). Opinionatist was 
chosen by Herbert, Baxter, and Fenton. ‘Opinionist,’ says the VED, 
belongs to Church History. ‘Theorist’ (1594) is evidently sufficient 
for our needs. So with hop-scot, scotch-hoppers, ‘hop-scotch,’ ‘hop- 
score, and many other variants. 

Interesting for the spelling-distinction which it drew to itself in 
the early eighteenth century is the form critic, once equivalent to 
our ‘critique’-—‘‘the critical art, criticism.” “In spite of Johnson and 
the Dictionaries,” ‘critique’ gained a lasting place in the vocabulary. 
One needs only run his finger down five columns of the VED (‘critic’ 
through ‘criticule’) to understand why Dr. Johnson sometimes felt 
as he did about words. What an abundance! But a real need was 
felt here, and real needs will not always be denied. 

A number of clipped forms, once convenient, are no longer familiar. 
Several possibilities will be seen in them: bub, crit, fan, fuss, scrib, 
tid; dilly (mode of travel); Lawson-eve, yarndle (phonetic shorten- 
ing); cloy, cessment, frodils, loo, perbole, squash, tent, valanche 
(aphetic): crop, doodle, dapper, fortune, toupee (dress and society). 
In most, fashion alone has played a large part.* 

Our vocabulary is often paradoxical. Forms corrupt and incorrupt 
still coexist, and there is no arguing from this angle the obsolescence 
of words unless one sees in it all a confused multiplicity. Thus, @7- 
otherguise—Arbuthnot’s “plausible but erroneous ‘emendation’” in 
1727 of ‘anotherguess’ (archaic, 1625). Humor was served in futili- 
tous, torpulent, pot-carrier. As long as the “Cockney has analogy 
to warrant him,” he will probably speak “of the endermost house in 


"See G. H. McKnight, Modern English in the Making, 1928, p. 313 ff. Also 


W. Leopold, “Polarity in Language” in Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, 1930, 
Pp. 102-109. 
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a street.” Rarely “barbarous bits of patch-work” like ¢olerism are 
frowned upon. Factitious forms—being factitious—come and go: 
ablemost, perpensive, lentular, quantative, secrement, chylifaction, legi- 
formal, hoblin (1755, ‘goblin’ 1327, ‘hobgoblin’’ 1530). No wonder 
Dr. Johnson lamented over words drawing “that attention on them- 
selves which they should transmit to things.” 

Four-fifths of all the isolated words and forms that the writer 
collected for this study occur but once or twice. Only a few belong 
to word-groups of any size. Most are learnedly from the Latin or 
Greek. Often a simple native word anteceded the “obsoletism”: 
efiode—dig,’ plectile—‘woven, proscind—rend, ‘tear, lactesce, lac- 
teaceous, lectific, etc. (seventeenth century)—‘milky’ (thirteenth cen- 
tury). Occasionally, a translator felt it his duty to keep close to his 
original—ine ffigiate, lassate, linous, sexous, staltic, suillary, talarian; 
sometimes an author helped out with context; yet, from our viewpoint, 
the indication is that almost always some native word or phrase was 
sufficient. The student of phonology takes delight in ferreting out 
forms like alcoronal and draconist, lingible and Mecubalist, remordancy 
and nutritor. All show, in one degree or another, the effect of being 
isolated. 

Perhaps it is not possible to have enrichment without increase. 
Certainly this seventeenth-century ‘world of words’ intensifies the 
situation and puts us, if we look closely at it, at still greater dis- 
tances from the ‘“‘old words” in Beowulf, Chaucer, and even Shakspere. 
It defies us with our classifying spirit, our eagerness to probe the past. 
But it is all an intriguing index to the life and spirit of those times! 

Affixes fall into disuse much in the same way as words do, and, 
falling, take words with them. Richard Morris listed, many year 
ago,* certain “living” and “dead” affixes; he contrasted ‘-craft,’ ‘hood, 
‘-kind,’ ‘-ship,’ for example, with -head, -lock, -red, -rick. A German 
scholar gives -iht in ifikt and -ol in atol, heanol, hwurfol, wancol. 
Only a few affixes, relatively, are obsolete-in the way in which -réd 
and -rick, for- and ge- and um-, are obsolete. The vogue of botano- 
in the seventeenth century was short-lived, but it has today a familia 
enough look. So -aster. Though it occurs in obsoletisms liks Gret- 
aster, logicaster, militaster, parasitaster, piceaster, it is kept some 
what alive in ‘criticaster,’ ‘grammaticaster,’ ‘oleaster,’ ‘poetaster, 
‘politicaster,’ ‘surdaster,’ ‘theologaster-—practically all of the sever 


§ Historical Outlines of English Accidence, 1872; p. 304 ff. of the 1899 ed. 
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teenth century. So -ock, geographically isolated and no longer a 
living formative, but still energetic in the north of England and in 
Scotland. The writer supplemented lists given long ago by Cornwall 
Lewis (1832) and Hewitt Key (1856), and found that of 31 examples 
—‘baddock,’ ‘hullock,’ hattock, ‘hillock,’ millock, pottock, etc.— only 
six were, in the NED, Wright, or Jameison, marked obsolete. So 
-loger, -lagian, -logue, all superseded by ‘-logist.’ There are only a 
few words, actual or assumable, like ‘astrologer,’ geologer, theologer, 
meteorologer, martyrologer. The living form, again, was usually earlier. 
Where rivals have not outlived forms with -logue (astrologue, geologue, 
theologue, chronologue, ennealogue), doublets coexist (‘Assyriologue,’ 
‘ideologue,’ ‘sinologue’). 

It is impossible to think that in the disappearance of forms like 
sherifess, autocratress, devotress, like directrice, mediatrice, oratrice, 
like formatrix, observatrix, there has not been much disuse of feminine 
distinctions. It is interesting to note, in Trench’s Past and Present 
as augmented by Mayhew, where 144 terms in -ess come from, Wiclif 
to Carlyle. The long list looks odd today, most out-of-fashion. The 
masculine form is almost always earlier—usually a century or two. 
The feminine forms are often rare; occasionally there is a depreciatory 
touch. “Not ‘poetess,’ your honor, but POET,” insisted Miss Edna 
St. Vincent Millay in a Boston law court, once. So Dr. Priestly, 
long before, in 1761: “We do not call a female author an authoress; 
and, if a lady writes poems, she is, now-a-days, called a poet, rather 
than a poetess, which is almost. obsolete.” Poetress is obsolete (1560-, 
1756), poetess is at least waning, ‘poet’ dates from 1300. 

So amazingly numerous are rival affixes that only a bare indication 
of their importance is possible here. While the NED and Fowler 
in Modern English Usage, and others, clarify us as to distinctions 
between -able and -ible, the human mind is so slowly amenable that 
dozens of conflicting forms arise. -Al has been—and is—particularly 
active; its chief rivals are -ic, -ous, -an, -ive, -ary, -ory. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries preferred in-, but English since then 
has struggled to set her house in order by giving in- to Latin types 
and un- to others. Time has been against her. Where doublets 
existed, obsolete and living, the w- forms were earlier, often by 
centuries, in a ratio of 4:1. It should not be overlooked that in- 
has three or four meanings: “into,” “on,” “towards,” “not” (nega- 
tive), “very” (intensive): contrast un-. Notwithstanding Uncle Toby’s 
Preference for -ical (Tristram Shandy, 1, Ch. XXI, iii, Ch. VIII), it 
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has, though the earlier of the two, suffered at the hands of -ic. 

Most interesting of all are those suffixes which help make nouns 
of state, condition, dignity, office, behavior, place, and the like. The 
wonder is that English has managed so well with them: -esy, -ion, 
-ism, -ity, -ment, -ncy, -ness, -hood, -ship, -tude. -Ship and -hood, 
e.g., have often been replaced by -ness (see NED). -Ness in tum 
had a strong rival in -(al)ity. -Ure, increasingly versatile, drew to it- 
self a number of rivals: -ion, -ment, -ness, -ship: hence the obso- 
lescence of imitature, moderature, obliterature, depressure, refracture, 
... Before the fifteenth century, -a@ge was not a living suffix in English, 
Its development thereafter, however, was rapid; and where it orig- 
inally signified “that which belongs to,” “tax, charge,’ it came in 
the midst of much use to designate “place where,” “action of,” “sys- 
tem,” “privilege.” Lists by Frederick Gadde in a Lund dissertation 
(1910) show how facile its use grew in the seventeenth century, how 
the idea of “tax” largely went from it, how it customarily denotes 
“simple act,” and, with increasing rareness, “process.”’ “practice,” 
“function,” “occupation,” “office,” “trade.” Rival suffixes existed 
here; but bents and limitations within -age itself help explain the 
obsolescence of groundage, usherage, and the like. 

So with -ment. The NED, Gadde, Nyrop in his Grammarire his- 
torigue, and Fowler and others comment on the richness and produc- 
tivity of this suffix. In English it came to produce both nouns of 
action and nouns with concrete senses, but particularly, as time went 
on, nouns of action. Hence the parallelism of -ment, -ery, -ion, -ing. 
The obsoletisms at hand do not as conveniently as wished support 
the notion that nouns of state and means and result with -ment fel 
into disuse because of an inclination of -ment to go with nouns of 
pure action. There is no rule. 

Affixes were the bane of words in one more important way. They 
were often superflous. -Ate was especially popular in the Restoration— 
abandonate, coerceate, disinheritate, recognizate. . . . Redundancy 
in certain agent-nouns is flagrant: allegorister, architectist, droller, 
Chinesian, encomiaster, piloteer, prigster, quackster. 

In the description of obsolescence in English words, affixes are im 
portant. The obsoletism is, again, often rare. Three times in fou 
the living form is earlier. Clearly in our oldest affixes, meanings wet 
worn down—-red, OE reden, ‘rule,’ ‘condition, e.g. There have beet 
weakenings, disuse of the superfluous, isolations, rivalries general and 
specific. English has picked up her affixes everywhere, and people 
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have used them freely, and given them strange vogues. Small wonder 
our vocabulary waxes and wanes. 

From another viewpoint—Sound—ihe story of words living and 
obsolete is not less interesting but is more difficult. A lack of ac- 
cord is perhaps seen in flowerist, especially in comparison with ‘florist.”® 
Cacophony in magnes-stone, moustick, multangle, missucceeding, and 
other terms, was seen by an American student in an unpublished the- 
sis.” Words insignificant in sound, it has been thought, often grow 
obsolete; but for such examples as offer, dozens of contradictory 
living examples exist. Thus coi¢ and ‘coition’ (earlier). 

Homophones, Robert Bridges held, tend to become obsolete.*' He 
presents interesting lists. But a careful checking shows that either 
the late laureate or his lexicographers were oddly mistaken about the 
disuse of a number of homophones cited. Dr. Bridges held that they 
are confusing and a nuisance, and he especially felt that ‘raze’ was 
“intolerable’—a word neither obsolete nor obsolescent, and frequent 
in American newspapers. Perhaps Dr. Bridges had American news- 
papers in mind. He offers, in a footnote (p. 19), proof from the 
poets, Homer and Donne. Yet in his own prose on the same page, 
within the compass of 16 lines, he uses as many homophones: ‘a,’ 
‘box.’ ‘ear,’ ‘to,’ ‘may,’ ‘are,’ ‘well,’ ‘raises,’ ‘our,’ ‘own,’ ‘by,’ ‘slight,’ ‘be,’ 
‘in,’ ‘for,’ ‘no,’ ‘one,’ ‘I,’ ‘will,’ ‘but,’ ‘fit. ‘some,’ ‘the.’ He uses them 
because he must, and without ambiguity. 

The trouble is, of course, that seme homophones are a nuisance: 
they may cause confusion, they often cause embarrassment. Pro- 
fessors Lounsbury and Jespersen hold that context usually saves the 
situation.'- There is no way of knowing that homophony leads to 
obsolescence, and it is hard to capture a convincing pair of specimens. 
So dependent are we on written English that even where dates are 
close and all things favorable, we cannot be sure that confusion 
arising from sound-likenesses leads to disuse. 

Relatively few and unimportant, if interesting, are the losses among 
onomatopoeic words and the like. Alutter is obsolete: but we have 
at hand ‘blurt,’ ‘blatter,’ ‘blather,’ besides ‘utter,’ ‘mutter,’ ‘splutter,’ 
etc. Urquhart’s amplifying Rabelais, a gorgeous passage (III, Ch. 


"See J. R. Aiken, Why English Sounds Change, 1929. 

MF. Miller, Causes of Cbsolescerce in English Words, University of Mis- 
souri, 1928. Classification of 1233 nouns in ‘M”’ 

"SPE Tract, 1919. 

"T. R. Lounsbury, “Hostility to Certcin Words.” Harper’s, Aug., 1906, 
Pp. 362-368. O. Jespersen, Progress in Language, 1894, pp. 285-286. 
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13), will perhaps be recalled. The knight increased Rabelais’ 9 to 71— 
animal cries. Only one-fifth are obsolete. One is reminded of R. G, 
White’s statement, “There is no obsolescence in literature.” Words 
descriptive of the sounds mortals make likewise come and go: cheho, 
chowter, fuzz, glotter, granch, hatch, twang, wratling, wharling. We 
are ever free to coin new words here; there is but limited call for 
“animals’ cries” (only a domestic few, or when the circus comes to 
town) and even the “queer noises” of human beings. 

The story of English sounds constitutes an amazingly interesting 
chapter in the history of our language. But it would seem that rela- 
tively few words have been lost to us because of sound-changes and 
sound-losses. The subject, though intriguing, is still largely in the 
conjectural stage. 

It is pleasant to come in conclusion upon something which, if 
obvious, is ever interesting—the obsolescence of words naming things 
and ideas. The ramifications here are again complex. 

A vast variety of things have (being lost) wrought significant 
changes in our vocabulary: devices like buskboard and baldric, cam- 
bren, chiragon, polyacoustic, scotoscope ; velocipedes—pedimechan, ran- 
toon, veolcimen—besides many other modes of travel; fireworks— 
fire-flyer, fire trunk, spur fire, swarmer; watches and astronomical 
instruments—finger- and pulse-watches, the diplantidian, eclipsareon, 
megaloscope, notiometer, spot-dial, weatherwiser. In the names of 
coins we have occasional reminiscences: Elizabeth, Simon, Rig-marie, 
Pringle, Stampee; so also furniture: “It was neither a lounger, nor 
a dormeuse, nor a Cooper, nor a Nelson, nor a kangaroo’’—Maria 
Edgeworth in Helen, 1834. 


“*T greatly lament the departure of Mrs. Philligree,’ said lord Mans- 
field, ‘it is she who would have adorned your ornaments, ladies; and 
have dressed out dress itself, in a sumptuous outré of terms, and 
new cut of phrase’.” So wrote Henry Brooke in The Fool of Quality 
(1760, Ch. 12). And a little way on: “Among the infinite variety 
of female fashions, which in turns have been fastastically predominant 
upon earth, I remember but of one so very obsolete as not to have 
revived in somé distant age or climate. That the memory of this 
same fashion should not be wholly Jost, it is recorded by St. Paul 
in his first epistle to Timothy. There he recommends it to the 
ladies, to ‘adorn themselves with sobriety and shamefacedness, not 
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with broidered hair, nor gold, or pearls, or costly array’. 
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But our vocabulary shows, distressingly, that the ladies have from 
time immemorial overlooked St. Paul to Timothy. A “sumptuous 
outré of terms” is indeed to be gleaned from the pages of our greatest 
dictionary! during the Restoration and after, 41 kinds of gowns, 
cloaks, bodices, jackets, boot-pads, collars, cuffs, night-dresses; 16 
hats, 15 types of headdresses, besides wigs, veils, spots, flies, masks, 
powders, sweet-bags, garters, kerchieves, muffs. . . . Yet it cannot in 
honesty be held that woman alone has offended. Especially interesting 
to the historical student are blue apron, crop, toupee, and the like— 
tendencies to synecdoche which seem to bear out Miss Woolf’s thought 
in Orlando (p. 187) that sometimes the clothes wear us. 

So also with “The great Cooks” and their “high way of expressing 
themselves” (Mrs. Hannah Glasse). Some 47 names of foods have 
disappeared since 1650; and of 20 names of drinks, 6 were of wines, 
5 of ales, 2 of beers, and 1 each of brandy and of julep, including 
cant-names like steel-nose and rot-gut. Ante-suppers are no more, and 
lip-glasses and port-assiets. Names of fruits have gone, but only the 
horticulturist is in a position to see the truth about them—pregnada, 
goat-peach, palm-pear ; cardinal, chestnut, pear-apple, roundling, sheep's 
snout, violet-apple. The name of John Evelyn is important here. 
A word he borrowed from the French, capron, would seem to link 
strawberries with saucy fellows. It is entertaining to read, under 
melacton in the NED, advice from London and Wise: ‘not worth 
any one’s planting’’—possibly another aspect of obsolescence! 

So in the realms of gaming and sports, of trades and professions: 
here too many and significant changes have been wrought on our 
vocabulary. In the picturesque phrase of Charles Cotton, the candles 
of their gaming houses have gone out for the last time, and new 
lights have gone up on new games. Hurricanes and antimasquerades, 
smacks and tea-shines have passed from vogue. Some 40 names of 
trades-people have gone since 1650—uwpstriker, week-boy, fuelist, fire- 
spy, cloamer, e.g. Technical terms like the printer’s syriac, hook, 
interpoint, predal, key bands, visorum, have been replaced. In these 
times of peace-talk it is paradoxical to see how war has augmented 
the vocabulary. We are safe enough from the arms which Evelyn, in 
the charming little Memoir for his grandson only recently published 
(1926, p. 25), asked to have furbished now and again, or from Uncle 
Toby’s innocent pyroballogy; yet scores of malignant obsoletisms in- 
dicate that in truth the hero’s death has ever been made surer, 
sharper, and swifter. 
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In the realm of science the inevitable name has not always been 
prompt to appear. Geology is especially interesting from our view- 
point. Almost 100 words became obsolete here between 1780 or 1790 
and 1830-1850, and most of them bring to mind an old observation 
of John Locke’s: no two of us are likely to appeal to the same 
standards in nature when we name things or think about them (Ch. 
IX of his Humane Understanding, 1690). Thus, in 1802, Bournon 
in the Philosophical Transactions spoke of ““The substance called thal- 
lite (the epidote of the Abbé Haiiy).” Half a century later Dana 
wrote: ‘“Thallite was rejected because it was based on a varying 
character, color...’ The obsolescence of ferricalcite, saturnite, tet- 
raphyline, tubulite, peliom, actinote, strahlite, ochorite, voraulite, as- 
bestinite, and others is similar. Geologists wishing to honor places 
and colleagues have, in some 30 instances, given conflicting names to 
rocks and minerals, to the end that some had to be discarded. Mesotype 
proved indefinite. The adjustments of ice hill, iceblink, ice island, 
and ‘iceberg’ and ‘glacier’ are interesting. 

Music in the realm of art is equally interesting for its obsoletisms. 
The losses here have been in the way of cumbersome technical terms 
concerning intervals, tones, harmony (tetradiapason, semidemisemi- 
guaver, harmonican) as well as of names of obsolete instruments. 
‘Piano’ from forte-piano and ‘piano-forte’ (1803, 1769, 1767) engages 
attention: euphony and “economy of effort’ (ellipsis) may count 
for something here. The VED mistakes in marking ‘hold’ (A) 
“Obs.” Other names for it exist, of course—‘pause,” ‘rest,’ ‘arch, 
‘fermata.’ The serpent, which Handel disliked (‘Dat is not de serpent 
dat tempted Eve, I am sure’), yet made room for in his famous 
“Firework Music,” is but one of many obsolete instruments. It was 
supplanted in orchestras by the ophicleide, and this in turn by the 
bass tuba.™ 

History embraces all, and it is not quite possible to picture the com- 
plete obsolescence of Canisard, Hanoverianize, Rotocracy, tantivy, 
carberry, eastee-man, mantler, maratism, Perkin, proc, Volpone, ‘Sep- 
temberist,’ ‘Waterloo.’ Yet from these interesting “emergency words” 
—as they have been called—and many more, the imagery has faded; 
others have taken their place, and will." 


13 See F. M. Padelford’s “Old English Musical Terms,” 1899, and _ diction- 
aries by J. Pulver, Bekker, Busby, Dunstan, Playford, Pratt, etc. 
14See O. Barfield, History in English Words, 1926. 
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Meaning, as Mr. Richards says,’° is not a matter of semantics only. 
Its ramifications are intricate. Imagery and association everywhere 
play large parts. Tendency to indefiniteness is seen especially in OE 
bird- and animal-names. Above all, we have had from time to time 
too many words. We are ever struggling, consciously or unconsciously, 
for the inevitably good name. Hoop-man, lion-cat, velvet-runner, wig- 
louse, face-bone, hand-muff (‘boxing-glove’), paper-cigar (‘cigarette’), 
sea-artists (‘navigators’)—dozens of tries! “How people can bring 
themselves to use india-rubber rings, which are a sort of deification 
of string, as lightly as they do, I cannot imagine.” So Miss Mary 
Smith voiced a foible in Cranford. But we do use them, and we 
have a better name for them—that is all! 

The writer closes with an apology for having attempted perhaps 
too much and for having omitted to mention interesting books and 
comments, not to say hundreds of other obsolete words. Yet what- 
ever the truth is about the appearance and disappearance of words, 
a sense of the dioramic and changeless must not be lost. No amount 
of documentation will solve the whole mystery. 

It would possibly be more enlightening to go at the subject through 
the mind of man. Many attempts have aimed to estimate how many 
words he carries around with him—and can carry. But whether it 
is 5000 or 50.000, it is clear that, from generation to generation, 
he loses some. A certain human frailty attaches to the process of 
linguistic change. 

It was as Peter says in Balderston’s Berkeley Squarc—‘We're de- 
veloping a new language over there” (act i, sc. 3). This is looking 
back—1784. Possibly it will be as Shaw has it in Back fo Methuselah, 
where Zoo says to the Elderly Gentleman, “Well, thoughts die sooner 
than languages. I understand your language; but I do not always 
understand your thought” (p. 152). Or it may be as the Heroine, 
in the delightful novel of that name by Barrett (1810), says: “Words 
may become cbsolete, but the language of gesture is universal and 
eternal.” 

It may seem too paradoxical to observe that the Vew English Dic- 
tionary gives a kind of new lease on life to the very obsoletisms it 
records, yet one does begin to wonder if anything, indeed, can be 
obsolete so long as the mind is not. 


15 Practical Criticism, 1929, p. 210, footnote; also The Meaning of Meaning, 
1923 (with Ogden). 
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Toward the Understanding of Shelley, by Bennett Weaver. University of Mich- 
igan Press, 1932. Pp. 258. 


Mr. Weaver's contribution to the understanding of Shelley is to stress Shelley's 
knowledge of the Bible and to show in detail wherein this knowledge is re- 
flected in his verse and prose. Mr. Weaver believes that the traditional emphasis 
upon Godwin and the French philosophers as the source of Shelley's radicalism 
is misleading, for in the prophets of the Old Testament, with whom Shelley was 
wholly familiar, are eloquent and poetic denunciations of social evils like those 
of the old regime in France and of the Regency in England. Shelley need only 
be imbued with the spirit of Jeremiah to write as he did of man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

There is evident justice in the contention, though it might be remarked that 
Voltaire and Godwin were each in their way prophets also, and denounced 
tyranny and cruelty in the Biblical spirit. That Shelley went to the Bible 
itself with a growing passion for its poetry and admiration for its prophets and 
for the ethical teachings of Christ, Mr. Weaver fully demonstrates by many 
citations from Shelley’s prose and poetry. The respect for and love of Jesus is 
well illustrated by the contrasting pictures of the crucifixion to be found in 
Queen Mab and Prometheus. In the first, Jesus is depicted as malicious and 
hypocritical; in the second as the most tragic of man’s cruel sacrifices to the 
God of his misconception. 

Mr. Weaver concludes: “It was inevitable that at last he should leave Godwin 
for Plato and Plato in part for a greater. It was inevitable that the influence of 
the Bible upon his very processes of lite should become so great and so vital that 
not to understand this influence is not to understand him.” 


Ethically, I believe this conclusion to be just. Philosophically it is somewhat 
misleading. Shelley, it is true, began and remained to the end, an impassioned 
social reformer tormented by the scene of human injustice. But the denun- 
ciations in the spirit of the prophets and the hope of a regenerate world animated 
by the loving spirit of Christ have their deep philosophical foundations in 
Platonism and Neo-Platonism. It is needful to remember this basic philosophy 
to understand Shelley’s profounder poetry and especially to get the man him- 
self in the proper focus. It is the danger always of such works as Mr. Weaver’s 
that in correcting an emphasis they in turn create a new distortion. A_ well- 
balanced conception of Shelley as poet, thinker, and reformer does not, however, 
yet exist. The essential facts have not yet been wholly established and their in- 
tegration and interpretation awaits a greater biographer than Dowden. 


Cart H. Graso. 


University of Chicago. 
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Newly Discovered French Letters of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries, collected and edited by Richmond Laurin Hawkins, Ph.D. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+288. 
In this ninth volume of the Harvard Studies in Romance Languages Professor 

Hawkins has assembled 120 letters brought to light by him in recent years. 

More than half have already appeared in various French and American publica- 

tions but fifty-one are now published for the first time. The editor has pro- 

vided the letters with informative and often amusing introductions and _ notes. 

The letters are all in French except five written in English. In all cases the 

editor has rightly “respected the authors’ spelling and punctuation even to the 

most minute details” but is commendably sparing in the use of “the annoying 
word sic.” 

The letters are grouped by centuries. The first group comprises ten letters 
written by Malherbe, Racan, Anne Lefevre, Chapelain (2), Thomas Corneille, Bayle 
(2), Madame de Maintenon, and Fénelon. The thirty-five letters of the fol- 
lowing group include epistles by Voltaire (6), Buffon (3), D’Alembert (3), 
Diderot (2), Grimm, LaHarpe (2), Beaumarchais (two, including one to Baron 
de Steuben, whose expenses to America he advanced), the chemist Lavoisier (to 
Benjamin Franklin), Marat (to Franklin), Marmontel, Marie-Joseph Chénier, 
Charles Palissot, Volney, Parny, and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. The letters 
of the last century include several of importance from Alexis de Tocqueville. All 
of the twenty letters from him are directed to his American friend Theodore 
Sedgwick, with the exception of one to Sedgwick’s daughter. Two letters 
written by Dumas pére in 1864 to Eugene von Nordhausen, an attorney jn 
New York, concern his projected invasion of the New World. Brillat-Savarin, 
author of the Physiologie du gott, proud of his knowledge of the language, 
writes a genial letter in a somewhat amusing English to his New York friend the 
future judge and congressman Samuel Miles Hopkins, admonishing his “dear 
Sam” to “sip a little in the smacki cup of pleasure and have your rhumatic 
rubd by a virgin’s hand if she is to be found in this sublunary world.” 


Among the other letters published here are ones by Chateaubriand, Constant, 
Charles Nodier, Fontanes (to Lucien Bonaparte), Lafayette (including a letter to 
James Monroe to introduce Beaumarchais’ son-in-law), Lamartine (8), Alfred 
de Vigny (3), Mérimée (3), Stendhal (to Sophie Duvaucel), Victor Cousin (to 
the American educator Charles Brooks), Sismondi (to Andrews Norton), the 
noted actress Rachel (8), Alfred de Musset, Dumas fils (3), Flaubert (to Amédée 
Achard), Edmond de Goncourt, Clemenceau, and Zola. 

In an appendix (pp. 267-275) are given brief indications concerning forty-seven 
additional letters published by Professor Hawkins before the appearance of the 
present volume. Among these are twelve from A. de Tocqueville (most of them to 
Jared Sparks or Charles Sumner), ten from Madame de Staél, two written by 
Toussaint Louverture, and one from Grimm to Franklin. 


A complete index of names (pp. 279-288) facilitates use of this valuable volume. 


CuarLes R. D. Mmter. 


Harvard University. 
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The Prestige of Schiller in England, 1788-1859, by Frederic Ewen. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xiii + 287. 


This admirable subject is at the same time adapted to the limits of a dis- 
sertation, and well worth doing. Some curtailment has proved possible and 
indeed necessary where references were, as the author says, “merely repetitive 
in character.” Even with such omissions, the reiteration of certain attitudes 
toward Schiller with the mere change of proper names becomes the one con- 
spicuous fault in a volume of substantial value. 

The survey begins with the epochal address by Henry Mackenzie at Edin- 
burgh, April 21, 1788, the first mention, so Dr. Ewen thinks, of the name of 
Schiller in England, and a highly significant occasion even though Mackenzie 
had read The Robbers which he praised for its “eloquent, impassioned, and, sub- 
lime language” in a French translation. Mackenzie proved himself one of the 
most discriminating of all the critics in the long procession by balancing his 
characterization of the work as “one of the most uncommon productions of un- 
tutored genius that modern times can boast” with a criticism of its tendency 
to “cover natural deformity of criminal actions with the veil of high sentiment 
and virtuous feeling.” 

The real history of Schiller in England begins, however, with the translation 
of The Robbers in 1792. The exceptional stir caused in literary circles is the 
more remarkable because the play had no stage performances and consequently 
none of that special, though legitimate, appeal. In reciting its enthusiastic re- 
ception by the Romantic poets, Ewen is of course on familiar ground. Familiar 
too is his description of the period of opposition from 1798 to 1800 when it was 
coupled in the public mind with Goethe’s Werther and Goetz von Berlichingen 
and the plays of Kotzebue in a “hectic fear of French republicanism, of Jacob- 
inism, of anything that smacked of liberalism in politics, religion, or morality.” 
This opposition bore rich fruit in the stunning burlesque, The Rovers, which, as 
Ewen points out, was aimed chiefly at Goethe’s Stella, though the unsettling 
effect of The Robbers upon those witnessing it is commented upon. 

What Ewen calls the third stage in the reputation of Schiller, that in which 
he passed from the rebel into the spiritual leader, “‘nature’s nobleman,” begins 
with Madame de Stael’s Germany in 1813, is carried forward by Carlyle’s 
Life of Schiller, only to be replaced by the fourth and final stage of subordina- 
tion to Goethe in 1855 when Lewes’ Life of Goethe appeared. 

The influence of Schiller and the reception accorded his works are traced 
through a series of familiar names: William Taylor, Henry Crabb Robinson— 
most consistent perhaps of English believers in tbe superiority of Goethe to 
Schiller—, M. G. Lewis, Scott, Coleridge—whose Osorio Ewen thinks strongly 
influenced by Schiller’s Ghost-Seer—, Carlyle, and many others. The Life of 
Schiller he finds the product of a temporary stage in the evolution of Carlyle, 
coming before he became aware of the giant intellect of Goethe, and also before 
Schiller’s insistence upon the importance of the wxsthetic part of life aroused Car- 
lyle’s opposition. 


Coleridge was, it appears, scarcely aware of the philosophical attainments of 
Schiller, though in their intellectual life the two men were at many points 
singularly at one. A certain provincialism made him rank Schiller’s lofty morality 
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above the universal view of the more worldly Goethe. The unpopularity of the 
Wallenstein translation Ewen attributes to the unfriendly attitude of the public to 
German literature at the time it appeared. 

Cf Southey’s attitude toward Schiller, Ewen wittily remarks: “It is a true 
measure of Southey’s critical perceptions that as he grew older he became more 
and more an admirer of the genius of Kotzebue, to the prejudice of Schiller — 
This is the man who termed The Ancient Marizxer of Coleridge “the clumsiest 
attempt at German sublimity I ever saw.” 

William Hazlitt, we learn, retained all his life his boyhood preference for The 
Robbers, a weakness which he shared with many of his countrymen. But Haz- 
litt also unaccountably preferred Werther to all Goethe’s other works. Faust 
he thought “a mere piece of abortive perverseness —. The German play is not 
to be named in a day with Marlowe’s.” 

Along with these famous names, minor figures and works are treated in turn, 
sometimes with a too great readiness in pointing resemblances, but usually with 
caution and a sense of proportion. The bibliography is ample, and the citation 
of sources scholarly and helpful. Altogether the study is a creditable one, 
bound to be permanently useful. 

BarTHOLow V. CRAWFORD. 

University of Iowa. 


Ludwig Tieck and England, by Edwin H. Zeydel. Princeton University Press 
for The University of Cincinnati. 1931. 263 pages. $2.75. 


Tieck as a poet today is of little importance. Very few of his works—such 
as Der blonde Ekbert and Der gestiefelte Kater—still attract the attention of 
the reader. The bulk of his poetical works—and he was one of the most pro- 
lific writers of his age—is forgotten. But he is still important as a literary critic, 
and as a mediator between English and German thought, before all as an in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare’s greatness. 

Until the present volume, the relations of Tieck to England had never been 
systematically investigated. 

Professor Zeydel begins his investigation with Tieck’s relation to England and 
English literature in general, and his particular interest in Shaespeare and the 
Elizabethan drama. He is justified in calling Tieck the father of English studies 
in Germany, for never before Tieck was there a scholar in Germany of such a 
thorough knowledge and such a general interest in the literary productions from 
beyond the Channel. <A special stress is laid on Tieck’s enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare and his work, an enthusiasm which lasted throughout his life and found 
an expression in a number of translations and critical works such as the critical 
essay Shakespeare’s Behandlumg des Wunderbaren (1796), and the never pub- 
lished Das Buch iiber Shakespeare. 

A further evidence of Tieck’s interest in Shakespeare is the publication of 
several Elizabethan dramas in Vorschule Shakespeare's, the material of which 
the author had chiefly collected in the British Museum. Also Briefe tiber 
Shakespeare and Altenglisches Theater must be mentioned in this connection. 

The weakness of Tieck as a Shakespeare scholar lies in the fact that he is too 
uncritical in attributing doubtful plays to his poet, whereas, on the other hand, 
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his criticism in itself is most valuable as he considers Shakespeare in the light of 
evolutionary history. In the novelle Dickterleben he gave a romantic study of 
Shakespeare’s life. The inspiration of this work came to Tieck on the occasion of 
a visit to England in 1817. , 

In the second chapter Professor Zeydel treats Tieck’s visit to England, show- 
ing his experiences in this country, especially his stay in London and his visit 
to Stratford. We are informed about his work in the British Museum, and 
about his reaction to the English stage, and to such actors of his time as John 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, Kean, Miss O'Neal. As a whole Tieck was dissatisfied 
with the English stage. His main interest also here was concentrated around 
Shakespeare. “Jn London habe ich ganz dem Shakespeare gelebt.”—Noteworthy 
are his relations to Coleridge and to H. C. Robinson, whom he met several 
times during his stay. Zeydel regards Tieck’s trip to England as biographically 
important but as of little influence on his production. 

The third chapter shows Tieck in his relations to English visitors and cor- 
respondents. We find him associating not only with Coleridge and Robinson but 
also with literary personages like Robert P. Gillier, Ticknor, Mrs. Jameson, John 
Straus, John Kemble, George Henry Lewes, the famous English Goethe bi- 
ographer, Carlyle, and others. 

A particular attraction for English visitors at Dresden were Tieck’s Leseabende, 
which were regarded as a literary event of international importance. The re- 
marks of the English visitors on his readings are most valuable contributions 
to the history of German Vortragskunst. 

In some further chapters of Jess importance the author deals with Tieck’s 
library, Tieck’s reception in England, and the English translations of Tieck’s 
works. 

Two appendices (Tieck and England: a chronological table of facts, and a list 
of the hooks in Tieck’s library) conclude the carefully compiled work, which 
after Rudolph Képke’s book on Tieck (1855) is the first attempt—and a most 
valuable one—to treat the relation of Tieck to literary England in their entirety. 


Erich FUNKE. 


University of lowa. 
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